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OPENING OP THE FIBST REFORM PARLIAMENT. — WILLIAM COBBBTT. — 
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Early in the forenoon of Tuesday, the 5th 
of February, 1833, my father led what might 
have been called his household brigade — viz. his 
three sons, and two sons-in-law, down to the 
House of Commons, to be present at the opening 
of the first Beform Parliament, of which all six 
had just been elected members. 

VOL, I. B 



2 PARLIAMENTARY EXPERIENCES. 

In the passages we met^ and were introduced 
to, Cobbett, who, like some of ourselves, was 
then for the first time in Parliament, having been 
just returned for the newly-enfranchised borough 
of Oldham. Some — at least I may speak for 
one — of our party felt no little interest at see- 
ing and speakbg to that singular man, whom, 
hitherto, we had only known by his powerful, 
but coarse and unscrupulous writings. He was 
habited, as I recollect, in a kind of pepper-and- 
salt-coloured garb, in fashion something between 
that of a Quaker and of a comfortable farmer; 
and wore rather a broad-brimmed white hat, a 
little on one side, and thrown back, so as to give 
the fullest view of his shrewd though bluff coun- 
tenance, and his keen, cold-looking eye. 

We also fell in with Thomas Attwood, of 
Birmingham, the Lafayette of the Birmingham 
movement party; quite as respectable and as 
politically imbecile as his French prototype. 
With him and two or three more of the English 
Reformers, who had been recently conspicuous 
in agitation, we had an interchange of congratu- 
lations on the actual assemblage of a Brcformed 
Parliament, and of some large anticipations as 
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to further victories — congratulations and antici- 
pations speedily to be put an end to by disgust 
and disappointment. 

As the hour drew near when the business of 
electing a Speaker was to be proceeded with, we 
went into the House of Commons, which was 
then, as formerly, the old Chapel of St. Stephen's ; 
the destructive fire that has given such scope to 
Mr. Barry's great, although somewhat elaborate 
and decidedly expensive architectural genius, not 
having occurred for a year and a half later. 

No man, whether young or old, ever entered 
the House of Commons for the first time without 
some degree of emotion. The same may doubt- 
less be said of the novice in other public assem- 
blies, but the emotion is peculiar on entering the 
House of Commons of England ; or, at any rate, 
such was the case, while it met in the scene of its 
ancient labours and struggles. 

To call it the oldest deliberative assembly in 
the world is a mere phrase at best ; and particu- 
larly so considering the nonage of the representative 
bodies existing in other countries. But turning 
from phrases to facts, it is (at least I so felt it) an 
exciting thing to enter an assembly replete with 

b2 
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such historic recollections^ and where the demo- 
cratic principle has maintained so hard and stout 
a fight during centuries. 

As usual^ at the assembling of a new Par- 
liament^ before what the Americans style the 
" calling to order of the meeting," the floor of 
the House was covered with members, either 
exchanging greetings, intelligence, &c. with old 
parliamentary acquaintances, or wandering from 
group to group in quest of such, and in curious 
examination of the Reform recruits. 

I could discern that our "household brigade," 
were the objects of rather particular scrutiny and 
criticism, and in especial were favoured with 
rather a long quizzing from Lord Stanley's eye- 
glass, — an ordeal to which a hot spirit of our party 
manifested a good deal of disrelish, that he could 
hardly be restrained from making an active 
demonstration on the spot. In our turn, such 
of us as were new to Parliament were not idle, 
but took ample revenge in commenting upon the 
strange herd amongst which we found ourselves, 
and on the discrepancies between our precon- 
ceived notions of the more remarkable persons 
and the reality. 
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At length the hubbub began to cease^ and the 
chaos resolved itself into some order. Mr. Ley- 
took his seat at the table of the House in his usual 
place as first Clerk, but acting for the nonce as 
Chairman. A very pardonable feeling in my 
father induced him to range his three sons in a 
line on the bench where he sat himself, the second 
^ bench on the opposition side. Before us, ranged 
upon the front bench of the same side, were 
Attwood, Duncombe, Fielden, and, most con- 
spicuous of all, William Cobbett. Around and 
below us were others of the Badical Beform party. 
In front, filling all the seats on the Treasury side, 
the benches at and below the bar; and even 
outflanking us, spread the motley and multitu- 
dinous gathering of the more Whiggish Reformers 
and ministerial followers, while in a narrow seg- 
ment of the benches, at the upper end of the 
House (on our side), frowned the small but com- 
pact and well-ordered array of the so recently 
discomfited Tories. 

" Few and faint — ^but fearless still !" 

While occupied in scanning all these dispo- 
sitions, and noting the aspects of the various 
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leaders^ our attention was suddenly called to the 
business of the hour, by Joe Hume opening fire 
just over our heads. He spoke from what was, in 
the old House, his accustomed and recognised 
place, close by one of the pillars of the gallery, 
and near the end of the third opposition bench. 

Mr. Hume rose to propose that Mr. Littleton, 
then M.P. for Staffordshire, (the present Lord 
Hatherton,) should take the chair. The Whig 
ministry proposed the former speaker, Mr. Man- 
ners Sutton, the late Lord Canterbury ; and, on 
a division, carried it by a majority of eight or 
nine to one, but not till after a very animated 
debate, very exciting to us novices. 

Manners Sutton acted speaker very well — ^per- 
haps a little overacted it ; but certainly looked and 
filled the part well. His chief faults were an 
imperiousness and hastiness of temper, and a not 
entire forgetfulness of the partizan in the dis- 
charge of his duties as arbiter and president of a 
political assembly : occasionally allowing too much 
of the intolerant arrogance which his party 
affected towards the Eadicals to peep out, when 
he had to do with members belonging to the 
latter political denomination. 
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My father used to say that for the first two 
years of his parliamentary life, he repeatedly 
remarked a deliberate neglect of him by the 
Speaker, when endeavouring to catch the latter's 
eye. But he always added that during the sub- 
sequent years, until Lord Canterbury's removal to 
the Upper House, matters were entirely changed 
in this respect, and there ahnost seemed, as it 
were, an anxiety to make a kind of reparation. 

Among the various little things which showed 
his lordship's fondness for the externals of his 
dignity while Speaker, was the manner in which 
he used to keep in submissive attendance, at either 
side of his chair, the members who wanted to get 
his signature to the tickets of admission for 
strangers. This custom, fruitful in annoyance to 
members, and eminently so in disturbance to the 
business of the House, was done away with two 
years later, during the short speakership of Mr. 
Abercrombie, the present Lord Dunfermline. 

As I shall have afterwards to speak of a much 
more interesting debate on a Speaker's election, 
that of the last-named noble lord, when the 
contest was between him and Lord Canter- 
bury, in 1835, I pass from that of 1833, to the 
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opening of the real business of the session in 
that year. 

The newly-elected Speaker haying then duly 
gone through the chrysalis stage of the bobwig, 
(which is de rigiieur before he is presented to 
the sovereign,) and thence emerged into the 
full-winged or full-wigged splendour of his con- 
firmation in office, and the bulk of the members 
having dawdled through five or six days of oath- 
taking and roll-signing, we met at last as a duly 
constituted House of Commons, upon the 9th or 
10th of February, about half an hour before his 
Majesty was expected down to Westminster to 
deliver the royal speech— opening' the session in 
form. 

Presently we heard at our door the customary 
three knocks, solemn and awful, which announce 
a special summons; and Sir Augustus Clifford 
stalked in, stately and stiff, and delivered his mes- 
sage, calling on us to attend his Majesty at the 
bar of the House of Lords. On all such occasions 
a pause ensues, evidently mercifully intended to 
give Sir Augustus Clifford time to save himself, 
ere the House break from their seats and rush, 
push, and scramble like a parcel of schoolboys 
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through the passages and even up to the very bar 
of the Lords; hurrying the unhappy Speaker before 
them like the sacrificial ox^ urged along reluctant 
to the horns of the altar ! 

Even at this early stage of the session there 
was earnest given of the hostile spirit towards 
Ireland that was to mark its course. The only 
part of the speech of William IV. which his 
infirmities or his inclinations allowed him to 
deliver with any distinctness, was that in which 
he threatened Ireland : and even this agreeable 
topic did not give more dignity to his demeanour 
than that of a good scold! 

We listened to the speech, and returned from 
the hearing with hearts full of bitterness ; miti- 
gated only by a feeling of pity for the statesmen 
who were thus so evidently bent upon throwing 
away the opportunities for fame that their some- 
what unexpected success on one great question 
had opened to them with regard to others ; above 
all, with regard to the yet unachieved object 
worthy of real statesmen — the pacific, equitable, 
and therefore mutually beneficial settlement, of 
the long-distracted international relations between 
Great Britain and Ireland. 

B 3 
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In England there has been much outcry against 
Irish Repealers, for what is called their unwar- 
rantable attacks on the Imperial Parliament, 
on the score of negligence or of hostility towards 
Ireland. Whether those attacks be justifiable or 
not, is a question with regard to which some 
materials for coming to a judgment may be sup- 
plied ere the closing of this record. The writer 
of it readily pleads guilty to the charge of being 
one of those who have made the attacks in question ; 
but he does not so plead as having lightly come to 
the convictions which impelled them, or having 
entered Parliament with any predisposing pre- 
judices. On the contrary, up to, and for some little 
while after the time when Irishmen of the popular 
party got admission to the British Parliament, 
there was, among the greater number of them in 
fact, a credulity y of which they have been long 
since painfully disabused, with regard to the dis- 
positions of that Parliament. " Englishmen are 
just. Englishmen are fair-minded," was the cry ; 
" they have done us wrong because they have not 
known us. Hitherto the representation of Ireland 
has been all in the hands of that faction in our 
country whose interest it ever has been to mis- 
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represent and to mislead the English with regard 
to the real state of things in Ireland. But now 
that the Irish people are^ to some extent at least, 
directly represented — ^now that their state, wants, 
sufferings, and claims, will fairly and fully be 
exposed. Englishmen will see and acknowledge 
their error, and be prompt to do us justice." 

I do not mean to say that a soliloquy in the 
exact terms, and to the exact effect of the fore- 
going was delivered by the new Irish M.P.s on 
their first appearance on the parliamentary stage, 
but most certainly there were expectations and 
convictions to that effect ; and most certainly, and 
most utterly have those expectations been dis- 
appointed. 

It is nothing at all in answer to this to launch 
out into abuse of Irish popular members. The 
device is a favourite one, and very efficient in dis- 
tracting attention from the parties really to blame. 
It tells, too, in Ireland, where it is not unusual to 
find a popular journal much more occupied with 
repeating those attacks, than in taking the right 
means of correcting the evil, (to whatever extent 
it may exist,) by assisting and forwarding the 
efforts that others may be engaged in, to excite 
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and sustain such a force and concentration of 
public opinion, and in especial^ of the opinion of 
the constituencies, as would have real influence 
upon the offenders ; a most desirable object, but 
not by any means attainable by mere newspaper 
scolding. 

When we had all trooped back to our own 
house again, and re-taken our places, the debate 
on the Address in answer to the speech we had 
just heard was commenced by Lord Ormelie, the 
present Marquis of Breadalbane. It has been very 
currently and frequently said, that his lordship, 
at a period but a few years later, expressed some 
degree of regret for the part which he happened 
to take upon this occasion with reference to 
unfortunate Ireland. I shall therefore make no 
further criticism, or say nothing more at all in 
comment upon his speech, than that it was harsh 
and violent in its allusions to the ^^ agitators," and 
expressed a full approval of the intention of the 
Government to make the crimes by which a por- 
tion of the peasantry of two or three counties of 
Ireland sought to avenge the wrongs they and 
their fellows suffered from harsh landlords, a pre- 
text for putting down political agitation. 
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Lord Stanley, — that " lord of misrule" in the 
House of Commons, and political personification 
of the genius of mischief (sadly so in the case of 
poor Ireland,) — ^he who was the animating prin- 
ciple of the otherwise inert international hostility 
which so pervaded that and succeeding debates, — 
spoke towards the end of the night. Bitter and 
even spiteful as was his speech, yet its great 
ingenuity, aptness and striking ability of every 
kind, set off as those qualities were by his clear 
clarion voice and impressive delivery, commanded 
a considerable degree of admiration even from us. 

The effect upon his own supporters was tre- 
mendous ; and yet it was scarcely complimentary 
to him ; for so open-mouthed were they against 
us, unfortunate Irish, that the pearls of Lord 
Stanley were hardly more relished than the garb- 
age of some of our less noted and more clumsy 
assailants. 

I know not how Lord Stanley would speak to 
an unfavourable audience. He has, even when 
well backed and supported, manifested great irrita- 
bility and no little discomfiture at interruptions, 
whether casual or intentional. And even those 
who have had no personal experience in public 
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speaking will easily comprehend that it makes 
a potent difference to the orator, whether his 
auditory shout mth him, or at him. 

At the time I speak of. Lord Stanley ^had cer- 
tainly nothing to complain of as regarded sup- 
port. Out of an average attendance of 5QQ and 
upwards, during the Coercion Bill Debate in 
1833, considerably more than 400 chorussed their 
" most sweet voices" on every possible occasion in 
his favour, and against us. In fact, the coming 
into Parliament of a body of Irish popular repre- 
sentatives, numerous enough to be noticeabky while 
still far too few to be formidable, was a kind of 
providence to the two great English parties, which 
had so recently been tearing each other's eyes out. 
To them it was a comfort to have a third party to 
be made the scape-goats of their mutual bitter- 
nesses ; and the chance was not the less welcome, 
that in so using it they could ^'feed fat the ancient 
gradge^^ of their country against ours. 

There can be nothing more sad than to think 
upon that "ancient grudge." Two countries 
placed so near each other, so mutually necessary, 
so capable of mutual benefit, and of a high and 
surpassing degree of common prosperity, achiev- 
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able by combined effort and mutual assistance ; 
yet so divided — so morally separated — almost, 
nay in fact, so mutually hostile — can there be 
a spectacle more sad, more depressing than 
this? 

As one, however humble, of the " Agitatorsy^ 
who, in their endeavours to teach the Irish people 
not to look to other than themselves for political 
redemption, have had, from time to time, to 
"point our moral" with instances from history 

of the systematic misgovernment and ill-treat- 
ment of Ireland, I must expect to be included 
in the usual accusation against us of having aided 
to nourish and perpetuate the feelings we deplore. 

It is an unwarrantable accusation. But we 
shall be found ready to allow judgment to go by 
default against us, if those in England who 
scarcely can deny the heavy part they have borne 
in bringing. matters to this pass, or keeping them 
there, shall unburden their souls and confess. 

While awaiting such general and generous ac- 
knowledgment, it is but justice to record that, 
with respect to Lord Stanley's razzia upon Ireland 
in 1833, more than one English member has since 
been heard to express sincere and most honourable 
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regret at having allowed himself to be deluded by 
that noble lord's skilful misrepresentation and 
distortion of facts, into voting for the suppression 
of Ireland's constitutional liberties, under pretext 
of checking agrarian crime. 

It was when the Coercion BiU, (after having 
been stoutly battled through the three earlier 
stages, viz., leave to bring in — ^first and second 
reading,) had got into committee, that the battle 
for the first time seemed to be on something like 
fair terms. 

Not that any material difference occurred in 
the respective numbers; although undoubtedly 
we did get now and then an occasional recruit, 
when some particularly monstrous clause was 
being discussed. Neither was it by any means 
that any greater inclination to show fair play had 
sprung up among our multitudinous opponents. 
The war certainly did not fail of itself; and 
*' Stanley was the cry" quite as loud as ever ; 
whensoever Stanley chose to get on his legs. 

The change was owing simply to the rule that 
allows members to speak as often as they please 
when the House is in committee. 

In each of the previous stages of the Coercion 
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Bill, my father could speak but once ; and after 
he had concluded his speech^ was compelled 
to silence while made the target for every " fool's 
bolt" during the remainder of that debate. But 
in committee he was free to meet every charge, 
answer every argument, throw back every taunt, 
and crush with overpowering ridicule every puny 
assailant, without fear of being called to order 
on the ground of having already spoken. And 
when he could no longer be taken at advantage, 
the virulence of the attacks upon him and upon 
his country, through him^ was much abated, or 
in a manner postponed until the next safe oppor- 
tunity of giving it vent. 

His labour, however, was greatly increased. 
He was up upon every point, and ready at every 
point. Explaining, remonstrating, arguing, re- 
futing, suggesting, predicting, he left scarcely 
anything for any one else upon his side to do, 
and was more than a match for the numerous 
defenders, official and officious^ of the contested 
provisions of the bill. 

This credit may be allowed to him without 
in the least derogating from the merits of those 
who took part on the same side in the debates. 
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Other Irishmen rendered excellent service ; and 
it would be great ingratitude indeed if the ex- 
ertions of such men as Mr. Hume, Mr. War- 
burton, Mr. Aglionby, Major Beauclerk, Mr. 
Ewart, Mr. Gillon, and others among the English 
and Scotch members — ^to say nothing of (last but 
not least), the present Attorney-General, Sir John 
Jervis, were not paid the poor tribute of being 
mentioned, when speaking or writing of the able, 
vigorous, and most constitutional opposition made 
to Lord Stanley's iniquitous Coercion Bill of 1833. 

I do not remember at what exact period of 
the discussions upon that bill Sir Bobert Peel 
addressed the House ; but I well remember my 
anxiety to hear him, and the impression which he 
then made upon me, and which has not varied 
during the nineteen sessions that have smce 
elapsed. 

There is an elaborateness and an unmistakable 
evidence of art about all Sir Eobert Peel's great 
displays, detracting materially from their effect. 
The observation struck me as very apt which 
I once heard from a lady on her first visit to the 
"Ventilator" (the ''Ladies' Gallery'' of the old 
house), that Sir R. Peel's manner and delivery 
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were those of a clever schoolboy speaJdng a prize 
oration, — fluently, stiffly, and grandiloquently. 

After getting accustomed to these peculiarities, 
— and you require to be accustomed to them — 
real admiration begins. The thorough knowledge 
and management of his audience, playing with 
the hand of a master upon their passions and pre- 
judices (for, strange to say, passions and prejudices 
do prevail, even in the House of Commons), the 
skill, a little too evident, but yet very superior 
of its kind, with which he manages, when his 
purpose requires it, to wrap up a heap of 
nothings in a cloud of fine words, while at another 
moment he expresses in a sentence what it would 
cost an inferior man a whole speech to convey; 
the closeness and vigour of his reasoning, however 
defective the premises may be, his intimate and 
profound acquaintance with every department, 
and with the most intricate matters of public 
business — all these striking qualities command for 
him the rivetted attention of the House, and 
make even his opponents forget, for the time, the 
artifices, the plausibilities, and the common-places 
which must ever keep him below the first rank 
among orators. 
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Peel mistook his vocation ! He should have 
gone to the bar. The character of his mind, the 
bent of his genius, both tended that way ; and in 
the labyrinths of special pleading, and the strife 
to make the wrong appear the better reason, none 
could have surpassed, and few could have come 
near him. Important amendments too in the 
letter and the working of the laws, and, doubtless, 
in their spirit also, would have resulted from 
the constant and close attention to them of so 
clear a judgment, and so penetrating and practical 
a spirit. 

As it is, he has but served the passing interests 
and exigencies of a party, the most unscrupulous, 
exacting, and ungrateful that ever politician's lot 
was cast with; and the two occasions in his life when 
he broke through his trammels, and dared to act 
the statesman, and not the mere party-man, have 
outweighed with them the devotedness of all the 
rest of his career, and the services which none 
other could have rendered. 

There are mighty opportunities before him still. 
Ireland is still the great difficulty of the empire, 
and a difficulty that must be speedily looked at 
full in the face, and finally settled; otherwise it 
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will solve and settle itself in disaster and ruin. 
For whom is this great task reserved ? Which 
shall^ Peel or Kussell, render this great and para- 
mount service to the empire, and win this great 
glory for their name? Or shall both be found 
unequal to the task, and the inevitable and deplo- 
rable alternative be left to its accomplishment ? 
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The Irish popular members in 1833 were cer- 
tainly discomfited, morally as well as physically, 
by the reception they encountered from the myr- 
midons of Lord Stanley. Men whom the strength 
of the popular sentiment in Ireland had suddenly 
impelled or assisted forward to places in the par- 
liamentary representation of their country, con- 
trary in most cases to their own expectations, as 
well as in some cases to their inclination and 
habits, were naturally impressed with a respect 
for the power which had thus advanced them, and 
as naturally led to conclude that others would 
esteem it as highly as themselves. 
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They had little imagined at what an infinite 
discount in England have been and are, all mani- 
festations of Irish opinion and feeling, when 
unaccompanied hy the immediate and evident 
jeopardy of some English interest. 

It is, of course, but natural that the people of 
one country should be too much absorbed by their 
own concerns to pay attention to those of the 
people of another ; and especially this is natural 
where there is domination on the one side and 
subjection on the other. But natural as it may 
be, it is not the less grievous and exasperating. 

The elections of 1832-33, in Ireland, were 
marked by a more general outburst of popular 
feeling than had been witnessed in that country 
before. Individual instances there had been, and 
truly magnificent instances, of what the Irish 
people could do, on a fitting occasion and for a 
worthy object. In Waterford, in 1826, and in 
Clare, in the ever-memorable election of 1828, 
this had been abundantly and, I repeat the epithet, 
magnificently demonstrated. But no general effort 
had been made really by the people and for the 
people until the period we have mentioned, 
namely, the winter of 1832-3, when thirty-eight 
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or forty of the Irish members were returned on 
the popular or Repeal interest — the Kepeal being 
then for the first time made an election question. 

Perhaps the queerest election that occurred in 
the three kingdoms was that of Feargus O'Connor 
as a member for the important county of Cork. 
Without money and without previous influence^ 
personal or political, an unknown and not over- 
wealthy squire of an obscure part of the county, 
set out to attack and overturn the influence and 
sway of the most powerful and richest landed 
aristocracy in Ireland ; and, thanks to his indomi- 
table energy and audacity, and to the ready and 
ardent patriotism of the people, which only re- 
quired to be called into action, he succeeded. 

One little incident will be enough to give an 
idea of his campaign. It was thought advisable 
by himself and others that his candidateship 
should not appear to be altogether of his own 
devising, but that something like an invitation to 
him, or at least a sanction to his coming forward, 
should emanate from some portion of the consti- 
tuency. 

How this was to be brought about was the 
difficulty. A prophet is said never to be in 
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honour in his own country ; and Feargus had at 
least so much in common with the prophets. To 
use an ungainly but expressive word^ which seems 
thoroughly adopted from the French, his antece- 
dents had brought him as little regard and respect 
with any party, as his subsequent history up to 
the present moment. 

Donet however, this was; and no matter by 
what manoeuvring it was effected, the public 
announcement of it was creditable enough. Not 
only an invitation to come forward as a parlia- 
mentary candidate was addressed to Feargus 
O'Connor ; but some thirty or forty of the stout 
yeomen farmers of the county requested the 
honour of his gracious company to a public enter- 
tainment. 

The dinner took place. There was plenty of 
mutton; plenty of good hot punch, and more than 
a plenty of speechifying. Feargus out-feargtised 
himself in his acknowledgments to the large and 
enlightened body of the electors of the county 
by whom he had the pleasure to see himself sur- 
rounded, and who had proved their wisdom and 
judgment by naming as their future member so 
devoted, disinterested, and talented a gentleman 

VOL. I. c 
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as himself. The orator rattled on — the auditory 
shouted oui (moistening their throats abundantly 
the while) — the night wore on till long past the 
witching hour, when all who were capable of 
motion went off in one fashion or other; and 
Feargus himself took his departure, full of glory, 
to his own domicile; unconscious of the amare 
cdiquid which awaited him there in the shape of 
a bill for the entire cost of the dinner and, (accord- 
ing to some versions of the story,) for the stabling 
of the farmers' horses, while their owners were 
entertaining him I 

In his canvass he was assisted by, and in his 
turn rendered back the same assistance to his 
cousin, O'Neill Daunt, then standing, and after- 
wards elected, for the borough of Mallow. Be- 
tween them both the plan of taking county and 
borough aristocrats simultaneously by surprise 
had been concocted and carried out by both with 
infinite cleverness ; but Daunt, although very far 
superior to O'Connor in information, tastes, habits 
of life, and general ability, was no match for him 
in dexterity, and had a lamentable proof of it on 
one occasion in particular, when as both stood on 
the hustings. Daunt, to his dismay and horror, had 
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to listen while Feargus delivered ore rotundo^ 
and greatly to the admiration of the multitude, 
the very speech that Daunt himself had most 
careftdly prepared for that particular occasion; 
Feargus having during their journey to the place 
of meeting most industriously and successfully 
pumped his unsuspecting companion of his tropes 
and topics, and, in short, all his treasured elo- 
quence! 

Longford, Meath, King's and Queen's County, 
Kildare, Kilkenny county and city, Clonmel, 
Koss, Youghal, and other counties, cities and 
towns bore good witness, as well as Cork county 
and Mallow borough, at this general election to 
the determination of the people in favour of tho 
new agitation for repeal. The agitation indeed 
was new, but the subject itself was long familiar 
and dear to their hearts. The people of Ireland 
had never acquiesced in the degradation of their 
country by the Legislative Union. To the utmost 
that their voice could be raised they had protested 
against it in 1799 and 1800 ; and during the thirty 
years that had elapsed since the latter year their 
continued aversion to that disastrous measure had 
been manifested at every possible opportunity. 

c 2 
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The struggle for Catholic Emancipation had 
intervened to occupy their attention and engross 
their energies, but what they ever recognised as 
the great question — that of Ireland's legislative 
independence, was never forgotten : and the 
moment that the passing of the Emancipation 
Act disembarrassed them of one struggle, they 
girt up their loins readily, cheerfully, and eagerly 
to engage in another. 

Had not my father shown them that he was as 
ready to lead them on in the repeal agitation as 
he had been in the one just then brought to a 
triumphant conclusion, they would have passed 
him by, and gone forward at the call, and under 
the disastrous guidance of the first wild and 
reckless adventurer that presented himself with 
the magic rallying cry of " repeal *' upon his lips. 

Even Feargus O'Connor might, in such a con- 
tingency, have got at least temporarily into the 
ascendant; and done as much mischief to the 
liberal cause, and as much service to the enemies 
of the people in Ireland, as he has managed to 
do in England. 

We had a " national council " of all our new- 
fledged repeal members in Dublin a week before 
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the openiDg of the sessioa of 1833 ; and had 
indulged in some day dreams as to the influence 
which its deliberations might have in both 
countries; and the energetic unity of action 
in Parliament that might be amongst its re- 
sults. 

But within the narrow compass of five or six 
days, which was all that could be spared for the 
purpose between the last of the elections and the 
meeting of Parliament, it was impracticable, 
especially with men for the most part new to 
public business, to shape out any very definite 
conclusions; and so little more was realized by 
our meetings than the making us mutually ac- 
quainted. 

The tribute is due to the gentlemen who then 
assembled, to say of them, that, new to Parlia- 
ment as they were, and severe and sudden as was 
the change from the applause and enthusiasm 
with which they had been surrounded at their 
elections, to the jibes, sneers, attacks, and hostile 
shouts of an overwhelming majority ranged 
agsdnst them and against their country, scarce 
one of them quailed, or proved otherwise un- 
worthy of his trust. 
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The Irish popular M,P. has a difficult charge of 
it when he is faithful to his constituency and 
country, and anxious to be active in their service. 
In the first place, he has to enter and labour in a 
House, in which, notwithstanding all the fair pro- 
fessions that are made, the immense majority are 
more or less prejudiced against eyerything Irish ; 
— and prejudiced from childhood and by education. 
In the next place, the limited and grievously 
restricted nature of the Parliamentary franchise 
given to Ireland by her Keform Bill, and the 
farther limitations which its connexion with the 
tenure of land enables the larger proprietors, (of 
whom unhappily for all parties very many are 
hostile to popular rights,) to impose and effect ; 
operate so to restrict and hamper the wishes and 
the choice of the constituencies, as not only to 
make few in nimiber, but still fewer in spirit and 
efficiency, the real Representatives of the Irish 
people. 

Such of those representatives, therefore, as 
seek to be active, must fight their way through a 
thousand discouragements ; getting little counte- 
nance and less assistance from their own friends ; 
and sure to be assailed without mercy by the 
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thronging host of those who see in Ireland only a 
turbulent province, which is best ruled when her 
cries are choked down in her throat by the strong 
hand of arbitary power. 

There is not quite a sufficient recollection of 
these circumstances in the harsh judgments which 
the Irish popular press so frequently pass upon 
the Irish members returned on the popular in- 
terest. There cannot, of course, be a doubt that 
within reasonable limits nothing can be more use- 
ful, or indeed necessary, than the surveillance of 
the press over the conduct of public men ; but 
when any and every occasion is taken to assail, 
and vague and general accusations are thrown out 
and argued upon as if they were specific facts, 
while everything at all creditable to the accused 
is omitted, the only purpose served is to dis- 
concert and distract still more the popular 
mind, to the great profit and satisfaction of the 
enemy. 

While we regret, however, this useless and 
mischievous practice of incessant carping, sneer- 
ing at, and attacking, with scarcely any discrimi- 
nation, and often with the slenderest possible 
foundation, men who have quite difficulties enough 
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in England to encounter, without having any 
addition made to them from home, it must be 
allowed to be only what is naturally to be ex- 
pected in an oppressed and degraded country. 
Slaves are ever found to be ready to attack their 
feUow-slaves ; to the infinite joy and advantage of 
the common oppressor. 

The remark is trite, that few men from whom 
anything is expected, and who come late in life 
into Parliament, ever realize the expectations 
formed of them. Cobbett was an instance of this : 
his parliamentary displays faUing very short in- 
deed in quality and effect, of his clear, pungent, 
and powerful writings. 

Still there was much to attract attention. In 
speech and deUvery he was quite as dogmatical 
and as downright as in his written diatribes ; and 
he had quite as much sarcastic audacity of self- 
possession as though he were a wealthy patrician- 
member of that tuft-hunting House. 

The name of Lord Plunkett, then, and for some 
years later. Lord Chancellor of Ireland, having 
been mixed up with our earlier debates on the 
Coercion Bill, owing to a quotation by one of our 
party from his lordship's ancient denunciations of 
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the Legislative Union, Cobbett took the noble 
chancellor in hand. The latter, when a member 
of the Irish House of Commons in 1799, had 
spoken thus: — 

" I, in the most express terms, deny the com- 
petency of Parliament to pass this act (Union) ; 
I warn you, do not dare to lay your hands upon 
the Constitution. I tell you that if you do pass 
it, it will be a mere nullity, and no man in 
Ireland will be bound to obey it. . . . You are 
appointed to make laws, not legislatures ; . . . 
to exercise the functions of legislators, not to 
transfer them ; and if you do so, your act is a 
dbsolution of the government, and no man in 
the land is bound to obey you I" 

And the Patriot (as he was then) finished his 
powerful harangue with a declaration, that if the 
Union passed into a law, he would imitate the 
Carthaginian father, by swearing his sons upon 
the altar to an eternal hostility ! 

Cobbett dwelt heavily on the contrast between 
such speeches and his lordship's conduct, in being 
accessary, as an influential member of the Irish 
Government, to the attempt then making to con- 
found a legal and constitutional agitation in the 

c 3 
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same penal repression with agrarian outrage and 
murder. 

But the grand point was the Hamilcar pledge. 
From a document with which he had taken care 
to provide himself, Cobbett read out slowly and 
with most distinct and sarcastic emphasis^ name 
after name of son, son-in-law, and relative of Lord 
Plunkett's, who had been snugly provided for 
one way or other since the Union ; without any- 
thing having been heard of the undying hatred 
and hostility to which they were to have been 
pledged as regarded that measure. As he finished 
the description of the place and emoluments which 
each enjoyed, Cobbett, with his hands in his 
pockets, and occasionally turning his back, in not 
the most orderly way, to the Treasury Bench, 
while he looked full in our amused and responsive 
countenances, wound up with, 

^* There^s a pretty Hannibal for you !" 
As if their degradation by the provisions of 
the Union- Act were not enough for them, our 
unfortunate Irish lords have too often of their 
own act further degraded themselves. Plunkett 
has not only totally ignored his pledge before- 
mentioned, but has done Janissary work for the 
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English upholders of the Union, by a letter 
which he published some years ago, regretting 
that he had ever had the manliness to be a 
patriot. 

In one of his last decisions, just before the 
Whigs put him on the shelf, he had to review a 
case that had once been in the Irish House 
of Lords. After declaring his reasons for dis- 
senting from the conclusions which had appeared 
to have been come to there, he ended with 
the sneering remark, "So much for your Irish 
lords!" 

*^He is quite right," said a young barrister, 
** the Irish lords are indeed fallen into contempt. 
He knew his condition when he spoke." 

The designation of "an Irish Peer," is a matter 
of jest and laughter in the English pot-housbs. 
The idea of a peer without rights — a peer in 
name, and in one or two pitiful privileges, but not 
in that which in this aristocratic country is the 
great and essential quality of a peer — ^the quality 
of a hereditary legislator. 

Our Irish premier nobleman — our only Duke, 
sits in the English legislature, not in virtue of his 
nominally high rank in Ireland, but by the not 
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very euphonious nor exalted English title of 
" Viscoimt Taplow! " 

The discussions on the Coercion Bill went their 
course slowly, by reason of our determined and 
unwearying opposition; and as they proceeded 
became more and more marked with acerbity, and 
indeed with not a little violence. In truth, it 
may be said, (and any one who witnessed, and 
still bears in mind the incidents of that period, 
will not consider it an exaggeration,) that there 
were not a few nights when, so great was the 
storm brewed against us by the genius of mischief. 
Lord Stanley, that a proposition to turn the Irish 
members out of the House would have been 
hailed and carried with eager acclamation. 

I have already alluded to the impressions made 
upon some of us parliamentary novices, when we 
first heard Sir Robert PeeL In doing so I have 
spoken more of the manner, than of the matter 
and bearing of his speech. 

I must confess to the folly of having enter- 
tained a species of bastard hope as to the line he 
would take. I thought it might be, that he would, 
by withstanding the current then setting so hotly 
against Ireland, have at length made some little 
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reparation for the many mischiefs done her during 
his tenure of office. I know not whether this not 
very sapient expectation was based upon one, or 
upon a combination of- two possibilities (of 
which only the latter had any probability about 
it) — first, that he might have the grace to repent 
of his old offences against Ireland ; and secondly, 
that he would take the opportunity, which oppos- 
ing the Coercion Bill would give, of annoying and 
embarrassing the Whigs. 

My delusion, however it arose, was very short- 
lived indeed. The right honourable gentleman's 
speech was all that Lord Stanley's heart could 
wish — unfair, unjust, calumnious, and severe 
towards Ireland. As a mere party politician. Sir 
Robert Peel had, perhaps, no other course to 
take; derogatory as it was to his claims to be 
considered a statesman. 

His party, who had by no means forgiven, nor 
forgotten, what they deemed his treachery at 
the time of the Relief Bill in the year 1829, 
would have totally and utterly abandoned him, 
had he neglected so fair an opportunity of leading 
them on to have their revenge on the Irish agita- 
tors, and ultimately on the English Reformers. 
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The Irish agitators were to be punished for the 
double offence of having effected the defeat of the 
Tory party in 1829, and haying potently assisted 
in their defeat in 1842. The English Reformers, 
again, were ultimately to be reached by the ope- 
ration of the bad and dangerous precedents, and 
the innovations on popular liberty, to which an 
adroit playing on their anti-Irish feelings and igno- 
rant prejudices was inducing them to be accessory. 

The speech in question was most unjust and 
unfair, and, in truth, even calumnious; inasmuch 
as it confounded every species of manifestation of 
popular discontent in a common reprobation with 
agrarian crime ; and inflamed the passions of his 
auditory with a highly-coloured melodramatic 
description of an outrctge perpetrated thirteen years 
before^ as a reason for crushing political liberty 
at the tune he was speaking. 

The House, which always shows a timid obse- 
quiousness and a corresponding adulatory spirit to 
Sir Robert Peel, cheered him to the echo ; and 
for the while it seemed as if his recent losses and 
defeats were all at once retrieved, and that he was 
once ag^ the leader and master of a sweeping 
majority. 
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Early in the session Cobbett made a motion for 
an address to His Majesty to remove Sir Robert 
Peel's name from the roll of the privy council. 
The cause assigned was^ the mischievous effects, 
according to Cobbett, of Peel's currency policy. 
I was one of four unfortunates who, amid the 
laughter and jeers of the House, went out in 
favour of the motion when the division came 
I did so, not for Cobbett's reasons, but my own — 
viz. the mischiefs done to Ireland by the object of 
his wrath. It was not a very legitimatey but 
neither was it a very unnatural vote. 

The speech of Emerson Tennant, then M.P. 
for Belfast (at present secretary to the Governor 
of the Ionian Isles, and known as Sir James 
Emerson,) which was violently in favour of the 
Coercion Bill, gave occasion to a pardonable pun 
on the part of one of our men, James Roe, M.P. 
for Cashel — one of the best and truest of our 
band. Alluding at once to the cant name given 
in the House to the Irish M.P.S, that of being 
O'Connell's "taily^ and to the suspicion that had 
attached to Mr. Emerson Tennant's then recent 
conversion from ultra-republicanism to arbitrary 
principles of government— (a conversion not very 
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V a.w vi.i^Jlv but very generally attributed to a 
.Ivo^v v^l* getting place) — Mr. Roe remarked: — 
^' U W viulte clear that gentleman is not a tenant 
i'i $ail^ though he may be a tenant in fee /" 

Auother of our men^ the excellent and most 
xvi^i^eotable Mr. Lalor, thea M. P. for Queen's 
(\>unty> is said to have snatched the occasion for 
a pun in his own plain country dialect^ from the 
circumstance of seeing Mr. Pease, the Quaker 
member for Darlington, and the late Mr. Baines, 
M.P. for Leeds, come into the House together. 
" Oh," said he, " we are well off now — for here 
we have Pa^s and Baam (peas and beans) at the 
same time." 

Sharp and angry as were the debates on the 
two important subjects that came on the tapis 
next after the passing of the Coercion Bill, 
namely, the re-arrangement of Church Tempo- 
ralities in Ireland, and the Abolition of Negro 
Slavery, they brought relief to us, poor hunted- 
down Irish members. We had no longer to 
bear the brunt of the whole war — to be per- 
petually on the qui mve to repel attacks, watch 
backsliders, and encourage friends. We were no 
longer a scanty band, struggling vainly against 
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an overwhelming and tyrant majority; but men 
acting in concert with one of the great English 
parties in the House^ and inevitably voting in the 
same divisions with many of those who had been 
lately among our fiercest assailants. 

Of the Church Temporalities Bill, as it was not 
a measure of remedy or relief of so heavy a 
national grievance as the Church Establishment 
in Ireland, but a mere re-arrangement of some 
of the latter's details, I shall say nothing more 
than that it was amusing to see the paralysis, as 
it were, of astonishment caused in many of those 
who had recently been enthusiastically praising, 
cheering, and following Lord Stanley, by the 
cavalier manner in which he knocked down bishop 
after bishop, and partitioned or re-partitioned, 
reduced or consolidated, the various money-getting 
posts of the Establishment. 

I should say, that on this bill several of us 
Catholic Members did not vote at all ; — not 
because we conceived that any subject within 
the province of Parliament could rightfully be 
tabooed to us — but as a matter of feeling. If 
such a thing could happen as that the internal 
concerns of our Church, by any misfortune, hap- 
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pened to come under discussion in Parliament, 
we should not much relish their being handled by 
those who differ from us in religion; and we 
therefore in this case only did as, in the case just 
supposed, we should have wished others to do by us. 
The mixed divisions, therefore, to which I have 
alluded, were not upon the Temporalities question, 
but on that of Negro Emancipation. 

The step with reference to the latter that was 
taken by Parliament in the session of 1833, was 
one that has been much and variously, but very 
unjustly assailed. It was a noble act! Paltry 
and imworthy motives may be, and have been, 
assigned for it; and undoubtedly such motives 
had influence, and extensive influence. But it 
is still more unworthy than the worst of 
these motives, to deny the general praise of 
magnificent generosity to the people of these 
realms, for their having so generaUy sanctioned 
the large expenditure of twenty millions, to 
purchase the enfranchisement of the West Indian 
negroes. 

That our poor Irish people should give their 
sanction, was natural enough. 

" A fellow feeling makes n& wondrous kind !" 
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And the fellow feeling of degradation and oppres- 
sion naturally inclined them to sympathise with 
the negro. But that England and Scotland — rich^ 
money getting, money loving — looking upon feel- 
ing and sentimentality as little less than a crime, 
and as the absurdest of follies — should with so little 
remonstrance, nay, with so much cheerfulness of 
assent, allow so large a sum to be abstracted 
from the national resources, and sunk as it were 
in what the not very amiable nor over-enlightened 
class who are specially called "practical men," 
stigmatized as a dangerous and extravagant ex- 
periment, — this argues a fund of native rectitude 
— much overlaid and deeply hidden — ^but still 
existing, and sound at bottom, that goes far to 
redeem and wipe out the memory of years of 
questionable and guilty acts. 

No doubt the parties who got the money had 
no real title to it ; and no doubt at all that to call 
it "compensation," or "indemnity," or "purchase- 
money," was and is an abuse of terns, and an 
insult to humanity. There could be no riffht of 
property of one human being in another ; and if 
" indemnity," or ** compensation," were words at 
all to be used, they should have been employed to 
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signify what was due/rom, and not to^ the holders 
of slaves. 

Human slavery is an outrage of natural right 
and natural law, which no lapse of time, and no 
combination of circumstances, can make a rightful 
and a just state of things. Whosoever is party to 
it, whether by drawing profit therefrom, or giving 
it a tacit sanction where his denunciation might 
have effect, is guilty of fraud and robbery of the 
worst kind; and in the eye of the moralist is 
bound to make restitution and retribution quite as 
stringently — nay, far more so — than the man who 
plunders another of sums of money, or lawful 
money's worth. The owners and holders of West 
Indian estates had therefore no species of riffht 
whatever to the money given them by Parliament 
in 1833, — nay, ought not to have touched it at all, 
save as for the purpose of handing it over directly 
and totally to theii* black fellow-creatures, whom 
they had unlawfully and criminally held in bond- 
age. 

But with these considerations the grant of the 
money by the British people had nothing at all 
to do : excrept in so far as it was a noble atone- 
ment for whatever share of guilt was involved in 
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their having previously tolerated the holding of 
slaves by the colonists. Under all aspects^ this 
vote of the House of Commons, so little opposed 
in the country, so little repented of since, so 
readily and unhesitatingly sanctioned, was an act 
that has cast lustre on the British name, far 
beyond what could attach to it from the most 
brilliant victories, and the most extensive con- 
quests in war. 

Why is it that a nation capable of such acts as 
these — with so many sterling qualities of head 
and heart in the aggregate as well as in the 
individual — appears to be utterly incapable of 
justice or reason, where Ireland is concerned; 
and prefers the precarious bond of force to hold 
the latter, rather than the far more enduring and 
indissoluble ties of conciliated and grateful affec- 
tion, mutual respect and mutual interest? 

It is hard to over-calculate the degree of pro- 
sperity to which the United Kingdom might 
attain, if Ireland were but conciliated. If so 
much has been accomplished while a large portion 
of the resources of the empire were hampered 
and crippled by the necessity of holding down 
and watching Ireland, what might not be the 
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result, if kindly and just treatment towards the 
latter not only removed these impediments and, 
stays, but liberated also the abounding resources 
of Ireland, to bear their part in advancing and 
promoting the common weal I 

But, unhappily, it is idle to make these reflec- 
tions. Prejudice and short-sightedness must have 
their way, and work out -their own sad results. 
And yet how easily might not those results be 
averted ! 
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Nothing more forcibly strikes an Irishman, 
upon his entrance into and first acquaintance with 
the House of Commons, than the discourteousness 
among Aemselves of his brother-members be- 
longing to the sister-countries; especially, or at 
any rate most evidently, of those belonging to 
England. 

And this applies not only to men sitting at 
different sides of the House, for whom the ex- 
cuse of the excitement of conflicting opinions 
might be pleaded ; but to men sitting and voting 
at the same side, and in many cases known to, and 
acting with each other through several successive 
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parliaments. A set of village school-boys could 
not be more unceremonious with each other. 

It would be absurd to deny that the House 
contains many deserving to be ranked among 
those whom the phrase banale of George the 
Fourth's time would describe as "the first gentle- 
men of Europe." But it would be equally absurd 
to contend that the natural pene and cold 
abrupt manner of the Englishman does not break 
through all the lackering derived from position^ 
careful teaching, and finished art. 

Despite the severity of the proverbs against 
him^ the Scot will often display an easier and a 
kinder manner than his " Southron'' neighbour^ 
who seems haunted with a constant terror of 
committing himself. The bluntness which is 
common to both is mixed up with frankness in 
the former case, but with a cold misgiving reserve 
in the latter. 

I am, of course, speaking of mere manner; 
and am not at all desirous of entering into a dis- 
quisition upon more important qualities. As to 
graver defects, and as to sterling virtues, of cha- 
racter and conduct, the representatives of the two 
countries, like those from whom they have 
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received their respective missions, are pretty 
much on a par ; and all that need be ftirther said 
of them is, that it is to be regretted they do not 
correct the one, and in their dealings with poor 
Ireland, give her the benefit of the other. 

fiut as the name of Ireland here obtrudes it* 
self, as it does in everything and everywhere, a 
word or two suggest themselves with reference to 
the Irish members, in the particulars of manner 
and outward habit of bearing just alluded to in 
the case of their legislative colleagues of England 
and of Scotland. 

The " Irish Members " have long been game to 
the many small, and few and far-between great 
wits of the metropolis. A vigilant' and most 
unsparing criticism, perhaps a little smacking of 
international antipathies, has most carefully 

" Set in a note-book, — ^leam'd and conn'd by rote." 

every defect, every chance peculiarity of manner 
and of speech, that have marked, or by any inge- 
nuity could be attributed to, these deputies from, 
the modem Carthage to the modem Bome. 

By a kind of prescription, the term ** Irish 
Members" has most constantly been understoO(l 
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to apply, and been applied, to that portion of them 
who were more immediately identified with popu- 
lar opinions in Ireland, and returned on popular 
principles. The Irish Members returned upon 
other principles, showed themselves, at least such 
of them as were in the House during my earlier 
parliamentary experiences, only too glad to have 
us so called ; partly because they looked to fur- 
ther enlisting English prejudices against the 
popular party of Ireland, and partly through a 
bastard hope of being considered genteelly English 
themselves. And we have not been at all reluc- 
tant to accept of the designation, believing our- 
selves the best entitled to it, in its true and 
honourable sense. But since the extreme struggle 
of English parties has terminated, a new order of 
things, as well as a new set of gentlemen on the 
benches of the Anglo-Irish members, is to be re- 
marked ; and while under the one a distinction is 
no longer recognised among the representatives 
of Ireland, neither do the other claim it, at least 
by any means so eagerly and anxiously, as was the 
wont of their remarkably *^ genteel" predecessors. 
The national peculiarities of the Conservative 
Irishman are as eagerly noted, and as much 
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exulted over notc^ when the break-up of English 
parties makes it of less importance to keep him in 
good humour, as ever have been those of the 
roughest and readiest Eepealer. 

Of Irish peculiarities, the most noticeable is of 
course the " brogue," with all its varieties, dis- 
tinguishable so readily by our ears, but by those 
of a "Saxon" confounded all in one hideous 
cacophony. There is the lounging, easy-going, 
drawling, saucy-toned Dublin accent; with the 
several variations upon it that mark nearly all the 
other counties of the province of Leinster. Then 
follow the plain, outspoken, unmitigated roughness 
of Waterford; the voluble, and somewhat sing- 
song brogue of the beautiful city and county of 
Cork ; — that of Tipperary, rough and racy of the 
soil, even as the Tipperary men themselves; — 
Limerick, with its tones more grasseyanty but 
quite as unmistakeable ; Clare, and **the king- 
dom " of Kerry, rapid, harsh, and fierce in sound; 
and finally, the infinite sub-varieties of brogue 
throughout the province of Connaught, running 
through the whole diapason of discord. 

The North can be dismissed in a very few 
words. Take all the varieties and sub-varieties of 
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all the other districts or provinces, and engraft 
them respectively upon the stiffest and most un- 
couth specimen of broad lowland Scotch, and 
thus, with the exception of a few scattered dis* 
tricts, chiefly in the north-west of Ulster, where 
the aboriginal brogue ^' is yet to be found in all its 
pristine purity and richness," you have the " human 
voice divine," as it issues from the fancies of a 
J^"orth of Ireland man ! 

No doubt all these accents are exceedingly dis- 
agreeable to ^^ polite" English ears; and in the 
House of Commons we get proofs enough that 
the ^^ lingua Ingtese in bocca Irlandese,^ is not at 
all pleasant to our British and North-British 
colleagues; but they have the remedy in their 
own hands^ We do not quarrel with the brogue ; 
we are very well content with it at home, and 
with our own portion of it ; and we would gladly 
spare Englishmen and Scotchmen the annoyances 
pf it, if enabled to do so by their consenting 
to dismiss us home, there to discuss in our 
own way, and in our own way to settle, our own 
affairs. 

There is one accent, however, or mongrel 
mixture of accents, which receives no mercy in 
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Ireland. It is the worst, and most unpardonable of 
aU ear^evances, and a heavy aggravation of all 
and every species of the brogue, I speak of the 
attempt, unhappily not uncommon, to plate the 
latter over, as it were, with the choicest specimens 
of cockneyisml 

A certain most highly respectable gentleman of 
the western province of Ireland, now some time 
dead, was much noted for this. Of him it was 
commonly remarked, that his accent was rather 
*Uoo English for the English themselves !^^ It 
was also commonly reported that once when 
he was passing through a village-town where he 
expected to find post-commands for himself and a 
neighbouring baronet, at whose house he happened 
to be residing, something like the following 
question and answer were overheard at the 
Post-oflSce window, between him and the official 
within : — 

" Any letta-8 (letters), pray, for Sir John ? " 

(pronouncing the Sir John as if spelled Sir-jin, 
and to the ear of the unsophisticated post-master 
as if it were ^* Sv/rgeon,^ a grade usually con- 
founded in Ireland with that of physician, under 
the common designation of doctor.) 
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" No, Sir, there's nothing here for any Docther 
at all!'' 

There was in the House of Commons at the 
period of the Coercion Bill for Ireland, introduced 
by Lord Stanley, and at a much later period, — 
perhaps even at the present day there may be stUl, 
as we might find, were there a Parliamentary 
Guide-book at hand, — another equally respectable 
gentleman from Ireland, though not from the 
province of Connaught, heavily afflicted with the 
same malady which Richard Shell would not 
hesitate to denominate " complicated cacophony." 
In general he began his speeches, and often every 
sentence in his speeches, with specimens of the 
purest classic of Cockaigne ; but the dear country 
was ever sure to assert itself in honest unmistake- 
able brogue before he could deliver himself of a 
dozen words. It was his custom most sedulously 
and laboriously to fine off the concluding letter of 
omne quod exit in R, into a vowel ; making com- 
pensation, however, when he encountered that 
canine consonant in the middle of a word by i 

rattling it off his tongue with redoubled vehe- | 

mence and roundness. Such words as "Chan- ' 

cellor" and Exchequer" were etherealized into 

I 

I 
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something quite beyond all imitation or conception; 
while ^' property ^^ and ^^ Ireland^ 

" Boosed us like a rattling peal of thunder !** 

The individual in question is a gentleman of good 
social position and private estimation; highly- 
intelligent and capable. We used to regret that 
a man perfectly well qualified to take and hold a 
position of respectable influence in the House, 
should thus, no doubt quite unconsciously, expose 
himself to the ridicule, not only of those whose 
opinions he would value, but of persons far his 
inferiors in good qualities and abilities. 
In short, we used to wish that he 

" Could hear himself as others heard him ;" 

and he, doubtless, has often returned the friendly 
wish ; doubtless, too, with far more good reason, 
appropriateness, and necessity, at least in so far 
as his present commentator is concerned. 

But the laugh is not always against Irish- 
men alone, upon the score of accent. Almost 
every Englishman in the House adds to the diflS- 
culties of the vexed question of the Poor-Law, 
by calling it the " Poor-Lawr." And, indeed. 
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generally speaking the R is in great requisition 
at the end of all words terminating with a vowel. 

I recollect, too, an English baronet exceedingly 
severe upon something which he stigmatized as 
an " Hirish way of doing business, that he ^oped 
the ^Ome would never consent to — " 

And we have heard Scotchman calling unto 
Scotchman — (the one in a ^high position in the 
House, the other awaiting a summons at the Bar 
of the same,) — in something of the following 
style : — 

" Musther Jems {James) ! 

^^ Rept^rr^, Sir I " 

" Please to bring it up !" &c. &c. &c. 

A second much laughed at peculiarity of the 
Irish M.P.S, is their warmth in speaking, and 
violence of gesture. 

To this, as to the " brogue," we simply plead 
*^ Guilty /" When we are in earnest, we cannot 
help seeming so ; and it requires a long experience 
and practice in England for us to know how to 
freeze or starch ourselves up, like our respected 
fellow-subjects ** to the manner born." Irish 
persons long resident in England do indeed, at 
length, attain this knowledge; and, in fact, as 
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generally happens with imitators, rather overdo 
the thing. But it is a hard and disagreeable 
lesson, 

A fair countrywoman, married most happily in 
England, once told me that notwithstanding the 
great and constant kindness of the family and 
friends of her excellent husband, yet she lived in 
a continual tremor lest she might give offence, 
by not being cold, reserved, and distant enough 
to suit the society in which she moved. 

Again, there is another consideration which 
ought to be admitted by our censors as some 
palliation for our crime of Use-retenu^ Poor 
Sisyphus would scarcely have been criticised for 
the sweats upon his doomed brow, in his never- 
ending labours to roll up the ever-rebounding 
stone of his punishment. And is not our labour 
Sisyphean^ in its painful and unintermitting fruit- 
lessness, when session after session we vainly try 
to impress upon the English mind the real 
miseries of unhappy Ireland, and their real and 
only remedies ! 

After that magniloquent comparison and meta- 
phor, we must return to our muttons. 

The extreme excitement of the early part of 
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the Parliamentary campaign of 1833 had its re- 
action, like all other excitements. The session 
beffan — 



tt 



Gay, desperate, dashlDg, down-hilly, 



And ended as dull as a six-inside dilly." 

It can scarcely be necessary to remark, that 
these Experiences can have no pretentions whatever 
to the accurate particularity of a historical review, 
t)r record, and therefore do not reqmre a metho- 
dical settling down of events in their due order, 
with disquisitions upon each. I merely note 
down, then, that among the few remaining occur- 
rences of interest in the first session of the first 
reformed Parliament, were, the abandonment by 
ministers of the 147 th clause in the Church Tem- 
poralities Bill; and the controversy as to the 
legality or otherwise of Political Unions, and 
Chartist organizations; the latter dating their 
commencement from the subsidence of the Re- 
form agitation, after its immediate object had 
been attained* 

The 147th clause of the Church Temporalities 
Bill went to provide, that after satisfying all 
wants and requirements of the Establishment of 
the State Churchy any possible surplus that might 
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remain of the latter's revenues should be at the 
disposal of Parliament, for purposes of general 
education, &c. &c. 

The contingency was remote as the poles are 
asunder ; but the principle^ namely, the applica- 
bility of any portion of State Church-revenue to 
other than Church purposes, was new; and to 
the Dissenting community, and also to the Ca- 
tholics of the United Kingdom, it was of much 
value ; as the first faint but decided blow at the 
old injustice of locking up such heavy sums out 
of the national resources, for the use and pur- 
poses of one communion alone, to the exclusion of 
all others. 

" Only swallow this little physic," says the 
wheedling nurse to the refractory child, " and see 
what a nice lump of sugar you shall get after- 
wards!" 

" Only swallow this little Coercion Bill," said 
Lord Stanley to the Irish members, and to the 
liberal Dissenters of the House, *• and see what 
a beautiful principle of Church- property-appro- 
priation 111 establish for you then ! " Well — 
the physic was swallowed, bon gre mal griy the 
Coercion-Bill was passed, — ^not indeed with the 
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Irish members' good- will and consent ; but cer- 
tainlj with that of many of the representatives 
of the Dissenters. As soon as its passing was 
secure. Lord Stanley came down to the House, 
and coolly told his dupes that the sugar should 
not be given — the " appropriation" principle should 
not be enunciated I 

The Chartists made a procession up to the 
Home-Office to present a petition. The gather- 
ing, according to the pompous previous announce-' 
ments, was to be at the least 30,000 '^ fighting 
men." Some alarm was occasioned, and precau- 
tions were taken by the Government with a quiet- 
ness and efficiency that did them credit. Soldiers 
were imder arms, and police distributed in fcrce 
in every direction ; but kept out of sight till the 
moment they might be wanting, The procession 
was then allowed to take its course, and a very 
poor affair it turned out to be, compared with its 
promises : and the Secretary for the Home De- 
partment, the late Lord Melbourne, having very 
properly refused an interview to petitioners en 
masse, they went back, like the Sultan of Serendib, 
" as sad as they came." The preparations against 
•* accident " on this occasion were quite as efficient 
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as those of April last, without any of the rather 
overdone demonstrations and oddities of special 
constableship, and the very energetic bathos of the 
police proclamations, to " fright the souls of fearful 
adversaries ! " 

The results of the session of 1833 may be 
summed up in two sentences. A great — indeed a 
magnificent act of justice was done, which re- 
deemed England entirely and for ever from the 
hideous guilt of Negro slavery. An additional 
and a heavy injustice was inflicted upon un- 
fortunate Ireland :— one sad item more added to 
the long and bitter account that for centuries has 
been growing up between her and the dominant 
country. England thus wipes out one black stain 
from her escutcheon — while striking in another, 
deeply and darkly. 

It was said at the time, and afterwards, that pro- 
minent and active as Lord Stanley showed himself 
in the infliction of this new harshness upon Ire- 
land, the Prime Minister, the late Earl Grey, 
was equally inveterate and determined. 

There seems a fatality over English statesmen 
in Irish matters. They can be "wise, liberal, 
just," {at times,) in England : but where Ireland 
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Is concerned, there ever appears an incapacity of 
counselling, or of acting, save as regards the chance 
expediency of the hour. 

It was said that personal resentments and 
aversion were not without their effect on Lord 
Grey's mind, in confirming this indisposition to 
take a large and generous view of Irish affairs. 
Certainly the English reformers treated us badly 
at the period in question, as in the preceding 
year, and many a year since. But for the Irish 
M. P.s the success of the English Reform Bill 
would have been more than doubtful. In requital, 
the English reformers not only allowed Stanley 
to insult Ireland with a most limited and muti- 
lated Keform measure, but heartily backed him 
up in his Coercion Bill. 

I speak of the great body of the English re- 
formers, and of several, but by no means of all, of 
the English reform M. P.s in the house. Of these, 
as is before recorded, several made a gallant stand 
with us against Lord Stanley's coercive measure. 
Let us hope that there will, next session, be 
a grand reparation made for all injustices and 
ingratitudes; and that Ireland shall have reason 
to be surprised at the amount of active good- will 
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and generosity^ of which she shall find herself the 
object I 

The passing of this Coercion Bill enabled the 
Government to put down by proclamation every 
demonstration of popular opinion in Ireland, and 
gave them several months of respite from agitation, 
to prove how hollow were their professions of good- 
will towards that country, and their protestations, 
that "but for that same villanous saltpetre" of 
agitation, they would have done wonders for her. 

During a similar interruption of agitation in 
1830-31, (under the operation of the act for the 
suppression of the Catholic Association — an act 
passed pari passu with the Catholic Relief Bill, 
as a kind of damper^ to prevent our being too 
much elated and too grateful,) various devices 
were resorted to, for the purpose of carrying on 
the popular movement. Organized bodies with 
periodical assemblages being totally prohibited, 
recourse was had to isolated public meetings. 
The artillery of vice-regal proclamations being 
brought to bear against them, the ground was 
shifted again to public dinners. And these in 
turn becoming untenable, public breakfasts were 
got up on a large scale, at Home's Hotel on 
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Usher's Quay, where, while some made patriotic 
speeches, the rest of us devoured hot rolls and 
hot chops, and drank indifferent coffee and well 
watered tea, with great assiduity and perseverance, 
for the good of our country. 

At one or two of these breakfasts, we were 
graced by the attendance of Mr. Montgomery 
Martin, the redoubtable pamphleteer against re* 
peal. He was then, not only an ardent repealer, 
but something more — a good deal more than my 
father at all fancied. 

During the proceedings he drew up on his head 
a red night-cap — as the Phrygian cap, the cap of 
liberty; and when my father insisted upon its 
removal, he took it off, only to put it on again 
when he had changed his place so as not to be 
seen from the head of the table. But the ob- 
noxious cap was doomed to another and a final 
eclipse and disaster. The mirth of the gay meet- 
ing was rudely broken by a magistrate, who, 
followed by several policemen, presented him- 
self at the door with the last new proclamation 
in his hands ; and proceeding forthwith to read 
its contents, called upon all present to disperse. 
Mr. Martin seemed to consider it as an order to 
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disappear^ for he sunk^ cap and all^ under the 
table> and was seen no more !, 

As another instance of that gentleman's quon^ 
dam devotion to the cause of repeal, which he has 
since assailed with so much misplaced ability, 
ingenuity, and dexterity, it may be recorded that 
in 1832, or 1833, he earnestly solicited Mr. 
O'Connell's support to a repeal newspaper he 
proposed to establish in London. Mr. O'Connell 
told him the attempt was hopeless; the repeal 
interest being far too weak even to afford a tem- 
porary support to an undertaking necessarily so 
costly. Mr. Martin would not be dissuaded ; and 
Mr. O^Connell finally gave him a subscription, 
warning him, however, at the same time, that 
beyond the amount then given he could not go, 
as he saw not the least chance of success for the 
project. Mr. Martin persevered; and in three 
weeks' time finding the loss severe, applied to 
Mr. O'Connell again, and was very angry to 
find that the latter reminded him of his previous 
warning. 

About the time of the proclaimed *^ hreakfastSy^ 
mj father was arrested and held to bail on a charge 
of ^^ disobeying a proclamation!^ It was at his 
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own house in Merrion Square that the arrest took 
place. Farrell, a venerable specimen of the old 
school of constables, was the party sent for this 
purpose, accompanied by two bltidpeon men ; as if 
it had been some coiner, or desperate burglar that 
was to be laid hold of. 

" Mr. O'Connell, I beg of you," said poor 
Farrell, in an imploring tone, " let us go to the 
police-office in a coach. I have got the gout, and 
cannot well walk." 

" I am very sorry for your gout, Mr. Farrell," 
was the reply, " but since the Lord Lieutenant 
has chosen to arrest me as if I were a com- 
mon thief or housebreaker, I think it right the 
whole city should know it. I must therefore walk." 

We walked accordingly to the police-office, in 
what I believe is called Henry Street, a little 
impasse by the Royal Exchange. The crowd 
gathered as we went, till in Dame Street we 
could scarcely make way through it. The people 
were greatly excited ; and by more than one tall 
fellow-r- particularly from among the butchers of 
the Castle Market, several of whom had their 
cleavers under their coats, — Mr. O'Connell was 
assailed with — 
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" Ah, Liberator, say the word, only let us at 
them ! " 

"No, no!" was his reply; "that Is not my 
game. I do not want to lose any of your lives. 
Depend upon it we shall beat them yet, if you do 
not put them in the right, by your breaking the 
law!" 

And the poor fellows, disappointed, but then 
and for many a day afterwards, implicitly obedient 
to him whom they loved more than their own 
lives, shrunk back behind him, determined at any 
rate to follow and see out whatever might happen 
at the police-office. 

My father saw plainly that the excitement 
amongst the people was at a most dangerous 
height; and this determined him to consent to 
give bail — his first intention having been to let 
himself be sent to prison. 

During the formalities at the police office, the 
Lord Lieutenant's private secretary, a Hano- 
verian, whose name I at this moment forget, kept 
continually passing between the office and an inner 
room, as if taking bulletins to some person inside. 

** Come back here. Baron ," suddenly said 

Mr. O'Connell, " take this message with you to 
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your master. Tell hira^ I despise him and the 
paltry outrage he has committed this day on me 
in the midst of my family. Say to him, that his 
miserable acts of petty tyranny only determine 
us the more to struggle to the last for the restora- 
tion of our own parliament, under which, alone, 
the rights and liberties of Irishmen can be safe!" 

Several others were arrested and brought to the 
police-office about the same time; amongst them, 
Mr. Eeynolds, the present M.P. for Dublin, Mr. 
Barrett, proprietor of the "Pilot" newspaper, and 
poor — ^poor Tom Steele ! 

While the bail bonds were being made out in 
the latter's case, he asked permission of the pre- 
siding magistrate to speak, as he said, ^^ a few 
quiet, calm, cool, deliberate words." 

"Oh, certainly, Mr. Steele," said the magistrate, 
a little taken in by the gentleness of tone and 
manner in which the request was made; and which 
indeed was a characteristic of Tom Steele in all 
private and social intercourse. 

" I thank you. Sir ; I thank you much for your 
great courtesy," replied he, in the same soft tones ; 
then, suddenly changing his manner to all the 
excitement of his public delivery, and fixing his 
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eyes fiercely on the unfortunate Hanoverian 
Baron, who had just *^ dropped in" once more, he 
burst out with — " Then, Sir, I denounce the 
tyrant. Lord Anglesea, and this his most infamous 
proceeding ! I proclaim here, in the face of day, 
and before the world, that a fouler, a blacker, a 
more deadly crime against liberty, justice, and 
right, was never committed by Nero, or any other 
of the worst monsters of antiquity," &c. &c. 

*^Well, Tom, you are a tery cool fellow!" was 
Barrett's quiet remark to him, as, w^hen the 
storm was spent, he bowed most politely to the 
astonished officials, and swept out of the place. 
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" Tom Steele" was one of the purest, most 
single-minded, kind, and chivalrous-souled men 
that ever breathed. One who long enjoyed and 
rejoiced in his friendship may now pay him this 
small and sad tribute, without fearing to be sneered 
at or contradicted ; for, in the melancholy circum- 
stance of the noble-hearted fellow's death, there 
were proofs most abundantly and most honourably 
given, by his strongest political opponents, that 
such was also their estimation of him. 

Lord Brougham, erratic, unstable, and intem- 
perate as he is, gave a sign of redeeming kindliness 
and generosity, and of unexpected justice of appre- 
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elation, by hastening, on the first notice of Steele's 
danger, to offer a subscription towards the pro- 
curing comforts around the dying bed of one who 
had often most unsparingly assailed him. And 
this truly honourable example was imitated by 
others, with whom also Mr. Steele had been at 
utter variance. He was deeply moved by these 
demonstrations, and, although refusing pecuniary 
relief, expressed the warmest gratitude for their 
intentions. There was one amongst them deserv- 
ing of special mention, and* who mtist be mentioned, 
notwithstanding that he may not be pleased at 
having his admirable charity made known. After 
having vainly attempted to induce Mr. Steele to 
allow of his placing a very handsome sum for his 
use in the hands of an attending friend, he did 
that which he cotdd not and would not be denied ; 
namely, he visited, and by every means in his 
power sought to soothe and comfort the dying 
man. And he has his best reward in the con- 
sciousness that the object of his solicitude felt it 
deeply, and benefited by it in as much as was then 
possible. The gentleman to whom I allude is 
Colonel Perceval, formerly and for several years 
metnber for the county of Sligo, and at present 
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Sergeant-at-Arms to the House of Lords. It is 
unnecessary to add that his and Mr. Steele's 
politics differed toto coslo. 

Such acts as these revive our confidence in our 
fellow-man, and, for a time at least, relieve the 
heart of the sad and sickening disgust which 
gathers about it, at the almost unintermitting 
bitterness of political life. 

In justice to his older friends it must be re- 
corded, that while many from time to time assisted 
him according to their means, two or three not only 
did so, but implored of him to come and " wear out 
the lamp of life" in the quiet and comfort of their 
country homes, where he could have indulged his 
high literary tastes, and forgotten the turmoil of 
politics, from which he had retired with a break- 
ing heart, when his leader and friend, Daniel 
O'Connell, died. He would not hear of these 
proposals, and not only refused them, but inter- 
fered actively and most determinedly to prevent 
certain other arrangements, that would have per- 
manently placed him, at any rate, beyond the 
chance of want. 

Allusion has been made to the chivalry of his 
disposition. It was of the most romantic order^ 
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The only quarrel he ever had with him whom he 
styled his ^' Leader, and the Father of his Coun- 
try," was connected with a love affair, very illus- 
trative of the foregoing remark. Passing through 
a street of the town of Ennis one day, he stopped 
and drew back, with the usual courtesy, to allow 
a young lady, who had just tripped out of her 
house as he came up, to cross the flagway to a 
vehicle there waiting for her. She acknowledged 
his courtesy and proffered assistance with a bow 
and a sweet smile, — and thenceforth Tom Steele 
loved ! 

" I have no hope," he said to my father, about 
a year later ; " I do not know the young lady, and 
I will not get myself introduced, for I am too 
poor a man to offer her my hand. But she is the 
only woman I ever have loved, and ever will love; 
and I shall love her till my death." 

My father, uneasy at the heavy despondency 
which he saw growing upon him, endeavoured to 
reason him out of his predilection ; amongst other 
matters, suggesting the extreme youth of the lady, 
&c. as likely to excite ridicule in the public mind, 
the affair beginning to get generally known. 
Steele expressed himself hurt at the remonstrance, 

VOL. L E 
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and, professing still the warmest feelings of per- 
sonal attachment, declared that he could no longer 
act in politics under the guidance of a man who 
had not understood him, and, it seemed, had not 
properly appreciated the object of his affections. 
He retired therefore from the public scene for a 
time, absolutely and completely. 

This temporary estrangement was a bitter pang 
to Mr. O'Connell, who, after several ineffectual 
efforts, succeeded, some months afterwards, in 
getting an interview, and making atonement in 
a manner that poor Steele never spoke of after- 
wards without tears in his eyes. 

" If my august leader, O'Connell, were to say 
to me, ^ Steele, place yourself upon that mine ; 
it is about to be sprung, and you will lose your 
life, but it will be in the cause of Ireland,' I would 
do it on the instant !" 

Such was a frequent declaration of this devoted 
man ; and those who had opportunities of knowing 
him, know well that could such an occasion have 
arisen, he would most assuredly have acted as he 
said. In private life, and among friends, there was 
a kindliness, a delicate thoughtfulness, a gentle- 
ness, nay, almost a womanly softness, that were 
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very striking and attractive. But where he con- 
ceived that he had just cause of resentment, either 
on his own account, or that of a friend, the 
strength and warmth of his emotions made him 
most fierce and unrelenting. 

An unfortunate editor or proprietor of a Lon- 
don paper most grossly assailed him some twenty- 
five or thirty years ago in one of his leading 
articles. Steele met him in the street, and irri- 
tated at the man's refusal to make any atonement, 
struck him ; warning him at the same time, that 
the next offence should be far more heavily visited. 
A few days afterwards there appeared in the same 
paper a still more grossly unfair and unfounded 
attack. Steele kept his word, and on their next 
meeting beat his assailant severely; repeating 
once more his former warning. Again he was 
defied; and a third attack, far outrivalling any- 
thing that had gone before it in venom and fury, 
made its appearance. Again a fierce retribution 
followed, and this time with such determined 
severity, that it is said the imfortunate newspaper 
man never recovered its effects. 

At a much later period Steele was talking with 
a friend near the rails of Trinity College, when 

£ 2 
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an Orange squire from the North, who had been 
walking with the other party, and who had then 
for the first time seen Steele, said, bj way of a 
mauvaise plaUanterie^ in reference to a remark 
just dropped about my father — " He ought to be 
hanged I" Steele turned upon the unlucky wight 
with a fierceness and a storm of passion that fairly 
daunted him, and made him slink away, glad to 
escape. But he had miscalculated if he thought 
to get ofi^ so easily. They encountered each other 
two or three times again within that and the fol- 
lowing day, and each time Steele poured in 
another broadside ; until at last the worthy squire 
thought it wisest to get himself out of ken of his 
unrelenting assailant, and fiy back to his ^^ dirty 
acres." It would be endless to detail instances of 
his deep and absorbing afiection for my father, and 
of the ample and abundant return of that affec- 
tion. A warmer, purer, higher degree of mu- 
tual affection never yet was witnessed, or could 
exist. 

The time is at hand when the great question for 
which both so devotedly laboured, must be carried. 
The affairs of the Empire are coining to a dead- 
lockf owing to the Union-produced misery of 
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Ireland. It is simply impossible that Ireland can 
go on as a paltry pelting dependency. The 
equality so much talked of^ so long promised, must 
be given as it can only be given — by re-investing 
her with the power and privilege of making her 
own laws. The only other alternative is, that 
Ireland be made a hunting-field. To such of us 
as have with them borne " the heats of the day, 
and the sweats," the joy of success in Ireland's 
cause, will be heavily and sadly damped at not 
having them to rejoice with in the hour of suc- 
cess. Yet, why should we wish them back in this 
world of toil and trouble, and constant care and 
pain? 

Lord Angleses^ one of the incidents of whose 
unlucky second vice-royalty in Ireland is before 
noted, had, when in Ireland in 1828, and the 
early part of 1829, conciliated to himself the 
warm, and indeed the enthusiastic aifections of the 
people. The secret of his success in this respect 
was simply that he acted according to the dictates 
of his good and right feeUng; and the Irish people, 
recognising the good-will and kind intention, put, 
according to their wont, no bounds to their gra- 
titude. 
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The Tory Government of the day, . whose 
deputy he then was, yielded to the angry remon- 
strances of the Ascendancy party in Ireland ; and 
recalled him for the crime of having been too 
popular. The day of his departure was marked 
by a striking demonstration of public feeling. A 
very large number of private carriages, and enor- 
mous crowds of the people, attended him through- 
out the seven miles of road from Dublin to 
Kingstown, with every mark of affection and 
sorrow. 

Even in the midst of their affliction the native 
humour could not be repressed. As the procession 
passed through the main street of Kingstown on its 
way to the harbour, a Dominie Sampson looking 
personage, wearing a huge pair of goggles, rushed 
out upon a balcony, and flung his arms towards 
Lord Anglesea*s carriage in quite an agony of 
grief. "A groan for the green-eyed monster l^ 
shouted a fellow in the crowd ; and the JD&minie 
disappeared back into the house, amid a roar. 

Lord Anglesea returned to Ireland two years 
later, as the Lord Lieutenant of the Whig minis- 
try. Unhappily the Upas influence of Lord 
Stanley had come over him, as over others of that 
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ministry; and he returned a changed man. He 
had thought of the people before, and in so far 
as in him lay, endeavoured to benefit them; he 
was now given up to the Ascendancy party; 
not perhaps wilfully, but blindly, and most de- 
cidedly. 

That his lordship subsequently regretted the 
mistakes of his later vice-royalty has been said, 
and is willingly believed by the Irish. At the time 
the reflection uppermost in their mind was, that 
this was but another fresh instance of the folly of 
putting trust in Englishmen ; in short, '^ that Ire- 
land had never yet trusted, but she was betrayed." 
It was a pity of him to throw away the love, 
and in fact devotion to him, of the warm-hearted 
people of Ireland, — ^a people the most easily con- 
ciliated, the most gratefiil, and the kindliest- 
uatured on the face of the globe. So fast, indeed, 
was their affection for him, that to this day his 
name is mentioned kindly ; and he has many an 
humble defender when his later errors are objected 
to his fame. 

They were heavy errors. In the first place 
there was the outrage upon the Constitution in 
Ireland — an outrage. In the carrying out of which 
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he displayed alacrity. In the next place he in- 
flicted a more lasting injury on the people of 
Ireland by putting on the judicial bench men bom 
and nurtured in hostility to them; and whose 
minds, perhaps unconsciously to themselyes, re- 
tained, and on more than one occasion manifested, 
the strong bias of their early opinions. The 
magisterial bench was similarly made a greater 
grievance than ever, in point of unjust exclusion 
to the richer Catholics and Liberals, and petty, 
but stinging tyrannies to the poorer. And in 
every department and action of government the 
same spirit was allowed to prevail ; nay, was even 
fostered and encouraged. "Were it mine enemy 
that did this thing, I could have borne it; but 
thou, even thou, my own familiar friend I " 

Such might have been the address of the Irish 
people to Lord Anglesea, in their grieved astonish- 
ment at his having been the hand to smite them ! 
The more painful recollections of it, however, are 
now lost ; partly, as I have said, in their belief that 
that good and gallant nobleman himself, now 
recognises his mistakes; and partly because of the 
unfortunately too numerous instances since his 
time, of the mischievous and disastrous ignorance 
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and infatuation of English officials generally, in 
dealing with Irish affairs. 

The Session of 1834 opened for us with a 
serious difference among the Kepeal members. 
Feargus O'Connor could no longer stomach his 
being considered as playing second fiddle to O'Con- 
nell. He aspired to the first part ; but neither 
then nor since, has he succeeded in producing 
anything but discord. He announced publicly 
that he would not allow the testing of the Kepeal 
question in Parliament to be much longer de- 
layed ; that it was trifling with the people of both 
countries, and with the great question itself, to 
have it postponed ; and that if no one else would 
" bell-the-cat," he would make a motion on the 
subject in the new Session. Of course his firm' 
ness met exceeding approval from the enemy. 

In vain my father remonstrated. In vain he 
asked him to consider that the question was yet 
new to the public mind ; and that even the popu- 
lar strength in Ireland was as yet by no means so 
organized and arrayed in its favour, as so great a 
question, so important a proposal of change would 
require. The unthinking and the jealous got up 
a cry in Ireland in support of Feargus O'Connor's 

E 3 
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specious patriotism; and sorely against his will^ 
and with very uncomfortable forebodings, the 
originator of the Repeal movement had to yield, 
and give notice for an early day of subjecting it to 
a parliamentary discussion. 

About 5 P.M. on Tuesday, the 16th of April, 
1834, Mr. O'Connell began. He spoke for nearly 
six hours: at first amid petulant interruptions, 
and subsequently amid an affectation of scornful 
indifference to him, his cause, and his arguments. 
He expected all this ; and therefore was not in 
any way disconcerted. 

The plan of his speech embraced in the first 
place a review of the constitutional history of 
Ireland ; — her rightful position as a member of the 
Empire, with the incidents to that position, and 
chief among them, her entire right to make her 
own laws and manage her own affairs ; — the con- 
tinued invasions and outrages committed by Eng- 
lish Governors upon those rights, &c. &c. Then 
came a description of the tortuous, and at last, the 
reckless and shameless policy by which she was 
robbed of all her rights, and reduced to her present 
condition of a miserable mendicant province. And 
then statements in detail of the specific injuries 
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that have resulted to Ireland — comparisons of 
her progress under a system of unshackled native 
legislation ; and under the legislation of the Eng- 
lish Parliament— expositions of growing, and pre- 
dictions of future evils, the logical consequences 
of the giant evil, injustice and misery inflicted 
upon her by the taking away of her own parlia- 
ment ; and finally, a suggestion of the outlines of 
a very practicable arrangement between the two 
countries, which should ensure to each the full 
measure of their natural liberties, and draw the 
bonds of the connexion closer than ever, by 
removing all causes of bitterness, closing up all 
sources of mutual injustice, and restoring the 
dependent country to those rights, the full enjoy- 
ment and exercise of which would make her 
a powerful and valuable auxiliary to England in 
the hour of adversity; and not as now, a reproach, 
a weakness, and a danger. 

It is not for me to praise this speech ; and were 
I to do so, it might only awaken again the cavils 
and misrepresentations of those whose preconceived 
opinions and prejudices were disturbed and irri- 
tated by the power of its arguments. 

But if there might be a reasonable expectation 
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that an Englishman would be induced to exert 
himself so far in an Irish matter as to put such 
control upon those two passions^ (among the 
strongest of our nature^) which a long course of 
national prosperity has so fostered and strength- 
ened in his soul, — ^the love of power, and pride 
of domination, — as to give a calm and candid con- 
sideration to the arguments in favour of a restora- 
tion to Ireland of her ancient and indisputable 
right to legislate for herself, his attention might 
confidently be asked and given to the speech of 
Mr. O'Connell, of which we have just spoken, as 
the best and most sufiicient and entire statement 
of our case : notwithstanding that it was made at 
so early a period of the agitation for Bepeal; and 
notwithstanding all that has been said and written 
on that subject in the fourteen long years that 
have since elapsed. And yet this was a speech 
very little in favour with himself, either then, or 
on a subsequent review. 

It will surprise many who have only thought 
of Mr. O'Connell as the rough, fierce and reckless 
agitator that hostile interests and passions have 
depicted him, to be told that he was one of the 
most sensitive and nervous men that ever lived. 
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Previous to his motion he was very unhappy, and 
spent several sleepless nights: which was by no 
means unusual with him when any matter of im- 
portance impended. 

He was divided between two opinions: — his 
own, which inclined him to treat his subject 
mainly, if not altogether upon large and general 
grounds, and with reference to great and states- 
manlike principles of international polity ; and the 
recommendations of others, who, knowing the 
horror of theory, and the inveterate fancy for 
what are called practical and business-like con- 
siderations, which mark the House of Commons, 
wished him to deal largely in statistics ; and, in 
fact, to incur the danger of overlaying the subject 
with figures and details ; and thereby of fatiguing 
an auditory already quite unfavourable enough. 

The great point, however, on which he felt 
annoyed and dispirited, was the premature forcing 
on of the question. The necessary rally and 
concentration of popular opinion in Ireland, with- 
out which it was not reasonable to expect atten- 
tion in the English Parliament, had not had time 
to be effected. And the Irish members generally, 
new to their position as members of parliament. 
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were not prepared to bear, upon so short a notice, 
the part they might otherwise have done, in so 
momentous a debate. Spring Rice, — at present, 
(and greatly in consequence of the part he then 
took) Viscount Monteagle, commenced and occu- 
pied the business hours of the next day's sitting 
of ParUament with hi3 reply. 

Like all oppressed and dependent countries, 
Ireland is constantly doomed to see amongst the 
readiest advocates and vindicators of the injustices 
inflicted upon her, some of her own children. 
In the olden time the English " Lord Deputies," 
or Lord Lieutenants of those days, received no 
Irishman to mercy, unless he had first done ser- 
mce upon some of his own countrymen : that is 
to say, betrayed, or assassinated some ancient 
comrade or leader. 

In these gentler modem times, which Carlyle so 
rebukes for savouring of rose-tcater^ the cu^tual 
dagger is laid aside; but the betrayal, and the 
metaphorical dagger of misrepresentation and 
abuse, are as much in favour as ever; and as 
strictly required from the Irish janissary, ere his 
English masters will recognise and reward him. 
The Spartan did not more laugh at the contor- 
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tions of his drunken helot; — the Irish extermi- 
nating landlord and magistrate, did not more 
chuckle over the murderous faction-fights of the 
imhappy peasantry around him, than do the Eng- 
lish enjoy the gladiatorial contests between Irish 
members in the House of Commons I 

I need not give a detailed opinion upon Lord 
Monteagle*8 speech. The judgment of an ardent 
repealer must inevitably be suspected in such 
a matter. Yet, as opinion, whatever value may 
attach to it, should at any rate be free, I say, 
frankly, that we considered his lordship's speech 
to have been a clever, special pleading, elaborate 
and elaborately disingenuous dissertation upon all 
things else save the real merits of the question. 
He was cheered, of course ; and cheered to the 
echo: for was he not doing service upon Ireland 
and brother Irishmen ? But to the same test of 
cool, calm, candid consideration, and examination, 
to which I would willingly submit the opening 
speech of the debate, let but the answer of Lord 
Monteagle be subjected; and we, at least, will 
not fear the result. 

The debate dragged a weary and a languishing 
length, over eight or nine days. With the excep- 
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tion of the two first speakers, no one on either 
side was properly wp to the subject. Emerson 
Tennant quoted as an argument against the con- 
stitutional repeal of an act of parliament in these 
countries, the results of the violent total inter- 
national separation of Holland and Belgium ; and 
had to misquote and misrepresent even thm : for 
even then, Belgian commerce and general pro- 
sperity were progressing, although, naturally 
enough, they had not attained to their present 
high condition. 

Feargus O'Connor made what would be called 
in Ireland a "rollicking" rattling off-hand sort 
of speech, in his ordinary fashion: "full of 
sound and fury, signifying nothing." His rela- 
tive, O'Neill Daunt, M.P. for Mallow, made an 
able, . sensible, and temperate speech. In his 
case it was particularly to be regretted that the 
discussion was so premature, as he has since 
displayed a still greater ability, power of argu- 
ment, and extent of information. 

Bichard Sheil made a clever, (it is a pity to 
use such a word to such a man,) pungent, effec- 
tive speech; not quite equal to his reputation; 
nor to that which he will yet make in support 
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of the great and only measure that can save 
Ireland and strengthen the empire — the Repeal! 
I shall have to speak of him again, with refer- 
ence to the exciting debates of the succeeding 
Parliament. 

It is needless to call the roll of the other 
speakers. Even Peel failed to interest ; but for 
an obvious reason. The debate had been so feebly 
sustained, that there was no occasion to depart from 
the usual English policy of appearing to consider 
the "Repeal" a question too wild for argument. 
He caused, however, considerable amusement 
by reading from some old record of barbarous 
times, the ceremonial of a kingly election in Ire- 
land ; where the successful candidate had to bathe 
in broth and afterwards to drink up his own bath 
— a ceremonial from which it of course cannot be 
considered otherwise than a very natural and 
obvious supposition that we derive the popular 
phrase so common in parts of Ireland, of a broth 
of a boy P^ 

Sir Bobert Peel applied the description to 
Feargus O'Connor; as the latter might be ex- 
pected to find himself, were the ancient Irish 
monarchy, or monarchies^ dating from the time 
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of the Christian era, to be restored and con- 
solidated in his august person. Sir Kobert 
Peel^ however, was doubtless in ignorance, that 
Ireland has no right to lay claim to the ances- 
try of the honourable member for Nottingham. 
He owes the distinguished honour of his na- 
tivity to the circumstance of the coming over 
from England, and settUng in her southern pro- 
vince, of his grandfather; or, peradventure, his 
great-grandfather, a stout, shrewd and active Essex 
man, of the name of Conyers. He had speedily 
become the possessor of a good estate in the 
county Cork, that had slipped through the fin- 
gers of some spendthrift, whose family dated in 
Ireland perhaps from a century before : when its 
then representative had followed the fortunes 
of Cromwell's lieutenants in the South, as a 
" thorough godly'' trooper, or a " chosen vessel" 
of a drununer ; and profited accordingly, on the 
native Irish being robbed of their lands. 

The strange Sassenach name of Conyers 
was ere very long transformed by the Celtic 
tongues of his new neighbours into Connors, and 
thence into Connor. After the latter change, and 
when the penal laws had ceased to render the 
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Milesian prefix of " " or " Mac" an abomina- 
tion in the eyes of the " English garrison," the 
transition was easy to the aristocratic and once 
princely title of O'Connor; in which the de- 
scendants of the worthy Essex immigrant or colo- 
nist, at present delight. England, therefore, in 
adopting the present most notable bearer of this 
transmuted name, is but reclaiming her own ; and 
in so far as the future may be judged of from the 
present and the past, there does not appear to be 
any very great reason to apprehend that the sister 
country will be moved by any jealousy or churlish- 
ness to resist or dispute the claim. 
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Upon the ninth night of the debate upon Mr 
O'Connell's motion^ he stood up to speak in reply. 
Sailors would have said that it was "high water 
on a spring tide " in the House. Not only the 
body of the House, but the members' galleries 
were filled to overflowing ; and the strangers' gal- 
lery, and seats under the gallery, were similarly 
crowded. In short, the largest assemblage that 
the old chapel of St. Stephen was capable of 
containing had come together, to " see execution 
done" on Repeal. 

The debate had not been maintained as a debate 
upon such a question should have been. In par- 
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ticular, it had not been maintained^ as such a 
debate should have been, to make an impression 
upon so hostile an auditory. There was therefore 
no moral check to counterbalance the advantage of 
a numerical superiority so utterly overwhelming, 
and the exultation was therefore without alloy 
and without restraint. 

Mr. O'Connell had to vindicate his subject, 
answer the attacks, and correct the misrepresenta- 
tions of his multitudinous assailants, and cover the 
retreat of his discomfited party. And to do this, 
in the face of an overpowering majority, whose 
personal and political aversion to him Was flushed 
and excited to such a degree by the circumstances 
of the debate, that it was with diflSculty their own 
bear-leaders could get them to allow him to speak 
without interruption. 

He did not intrude upon their scanty patience 
for more than three-quarters of an hour, and in 
that brief space accomplished fully the three 
objects before specified. Of the tone and temper 
of either that or his opening address, the most 
captious could not complain. It is true that he 
had to make sharp and severe allusions to one or 
two of his assailants ; but the manner in which 
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they had attacked him most evidently justified 
and necessitated the severity in those particular 
cases ; while the rest of his remarks rather erred 
on the side of too great forbearance. 

There were three main points to which he 
invited the consideration^ not only of men and 
ministers in that House, but of every friend to the 
welfare of the Empire without or within its walls. 

1st. That however great the majority by "which 
this motion was defeated, there was nothing of the 
wisdom of statesmen in trusting to that alone, 
without determining to investigate immediately 
into the sources and origin of the great and grow- 
ing wretchedness of Ireland, which had been the 
most effective agent in raising and sustaining the 
cry for the Bepeal of the Union. 

2d. That no promise of any distinct, specific, 
and practical measure of relief to any one of the 
grievances of Ireland had been held out by the 
ministry, or any of their supporters, when declar- 
ing their resolution not to give toleration to the 
great demand of the Irish people for the restora- 
tion of their own parliament. 

3d. That the ministry and the House, being 
now about ^o reject that demand by so triumphant 
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and crushing a majority, ought to follow up at 
once their advantage, and complete the defeat of 
the agitatorsy by giving practical proof to the 
people of Ireland, that an English ministry and an 
English Parliament were their friends, and would 
relieve their wants, and promptly and permanently 
ameliorate their condition. 

The effect of his speech was such, that it not 
only won him some cheers even from his oppo- 
nents, particularly where he reminded them of 
the necessity of their doing something more to 
beat the agitators than merely recording a large 
majority against them, but induced the ministe- 
rialists actually to restrain the vehemence of the 
cheers with which the result of the division was an- 
nounced. An intimation to that effect was actually 
sent down from the Treasury benches, and a very 
general cry of Hmh enforced the obedience of 
some of the dii minores, who were inclined to be 
particularly noisy. The numbers were — 

For Eepeal 38 

Against it 523 



Majority . . . 486 
with two tellers in each case. 
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The only member not an Irishman, nor repre- 
senting an Irish constituency, who voted in the 
minority, was Mr. Kennedy, then M.P. for Tiver- 
ton, and since — but not exactly in consequence of 
his vote — a judge of the Mixed Court in the West 
Indies, for adjudicating on cases of captured slave- 
vessels. This gentleman, in the next Session, (that 
of 1835, the first of the second reformed Parlia- 
ment,) vacated his seat in favour of Lord Pal- 
merston, and aubseqvsntly got the situation in 
question. Whether jpo*^ hoc was propter hoc in this 
case, I will not say; it is enough to have stated 
a more proximate and more probable cause than 
his vote for Kepeal — ^for which vote he made a 
species of public apology, when his appointment 
was publicly assailed on that account. 

It was, as I recollect, during -this debate that 
Lord Althorp made the rational and proper decla- 
ration, that if the majority of all classes of the 
Irish nation demanded the ^^Bepeal," it should 
not and could not be denied. 

There have been many and strange attempts — 
the strangest of all by an Irish judge in one of the 
recent trials — to deny that he made such a decla- 
ration. The fact has been and can be attested by 
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plenty of witnesses. As one, I affirm it positively; 
and have much better reason to know it than the 
learned Judge, who did not sit in that Parlia- 
ment at all, being then, as now, upon the Bench.. 

There ought to be no contest, and ought not to 
have been any wonder made about it. It was 
a plain, straightforward, rational, and manly 
declaration, entirely consistent, as regards those 
qualities, with the words and acts generally of 
honest Lord Jlthorp. 

Such was, indeed, the designation of the late 
Lord Spencer, while in the Lower House, and one 
as well merited as party interests could at all allow 
in a minister. He was an indifferent speaker, hesi- 
tating and unimpressive. His nobility and wealth, 
however, stood him in good stead, as always hap- 
pens in the House of Commons, and his plain good 
sense in still better, as not unfrequenily happens in 
the same locality. On the whole, there was a 
*^ respectability" about him, that made his virtual 
secession from politics after 1834 a decided loss 
to his party. 

In the summer of 1834, I accompanied, and 
indeed formed a part of, an electioneering expedi- 
tion to Ireland. 

VOL. !• F 
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On the death of Mr. Lamb> M.P. for Dungar- 
yon, a Bepealer had been returned in the person 
of Mr. Ebenezer Jacobj of the county Wexford. 
His return was petitioned against; and after a 
sharp and bitter contest before the Committee^ 
with success^ in so far as unseating him. A new 
election being, ordered, the expedition in question 
was organized in a council of the Repeal M.P.S in 
London, and set forth with the following dramatis 
personce : — 

Ebenezer Jacob, candidate ; 

Feargus O'Connor, political godfather, speech* 
maker, canvasser, &c. &c. ; 

John O'Connell, nominis umbra, to represent his 
father. 

Our journey to Bristol was enlivened by the 
sweeping denunciations and maledictions which 
our candidate heaped plentifully upon the heads 
of those who, by their swearing, had ousted him 
from his seat ; and by Feargus' confident assur- 
ances that, what between his own oratory and his 
legal knowledge, the new election should not only 
be successful, but unimpeachable. 

A rough and tedious passage brought us to 
Waterford, where, as we were closing the quay. 
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I had the merit of restoring the searsick and half, 
dead Feargus to lifo and to his powers of speech- 
making, by prescribing a tumbler of hot brandy 
punch. This worked so miraculous a cure> that 
in ten minutes afterwards he was in the balcony 
of one of the hotels^ giving full and most energetic 
vent to his patriotic eloquence, even to the split- 
ting of the ears of the groundlings ! 

The speech of the Bepeal candidate, on the 
nomination day at Dungarvon, was certainly not 
to be blamed for too great mildness and softness. 
Mr, Jacob had been in the navy in early life, and 
brought away with him a little of the plain speak* 
ing of the quarter-deck, — at least of the quarter- 
deck of former times. " Mr. High-Sheriff," he 
began, as soon as he had secured the most con- 
spicuous and commanding position in the court, 
by mounting on the sheriff's desk^ with his heels 
absolutely close to the nose of that respected 
functionary : " Mr. High-Sheriff, and Electors of 
Dungarvon, I have come to you again to be 
elected, having been deprived of my seat by a 
base conspiracy I Look at that perjured mis- 
creant !" (pointing at a person in the gallery who 
had been a witness against him.) ^' See, . the 

F 2 
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Bcoundrelj how he crouches there, ashamed, yet 
glorying in his villany !"•... 

Here there was a burst of interruptions, and 
calls upon the sheriff to stop him. The bewildered 
functionary, thus adjured, made an attempt to do 
so, but nearly had his wand broken across his 
head 

*' I am not to be stopped — I shan't be stopped by 
you, Mr. Sheriff, or «ny other man. I respect you^ 
Sir, but I will not allow you to stop me 1 (cries of 
Order, order 1 ) Who is it that dares to call me to 
order? J f (naming another of his assail- 
ants,)— stand forth, J 1 in all your insig- 
nificance and baseness I stand forth, till I expose 
you to the world ! " 

Here a young relative of the indiyidual thus 
iCQurteously addressed thought to make a protest 
and stop him, but was silenced with, " Sit down. 
Sir I you have no business to interrupt me ! I am 
not speaking of you. Sir; I don't know you, Sir, 
and I don't care to know! I am speaking of 
scoundrels, and villains, and perjurers; such as 
that man, and that man, and that man I" &c &c 

I waited to hear no more; but 8<jueezed my 
way out of the court, rather more than satisfied 
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with as mucli of our candidate's powers as I had 
witnessed. 

The only parallel that I recollect to this gentle 
mode of courting a constituency's " most sweet 
voices," occurred at a county election in the West 
of Ireland some months later. The candidate 
had asked a friend of his, a gentleman resident 
and well known, (and I will add, greatly liked,) in 
the part of the county which the candidate was 
going to visit, to accompany him on a ride to visit 
and canvass the farmer voters. They drew up 
their horses at the door of one farm-house, where 
stood, in all the glory of his electoral privilege, a 
stout and sturdy yeoman, waiting to be wooed. 
The candidate, with all the deferential urbanity 
de rigueur on such occasions, raised his hat, and 
respectfully expressed his hope that he might have 

the honour of Mr. 's vote and support at the 

next election. 

"Ohl well, Mr. F , I am sure I respect 

you and your family. Sir, very much; but be- 
fore I promise my vote, I'd Uke to hear. Sir, what 
are jovx prendples?^ {^principles.'] 

Mr. F was about to answer, as in duty and 

interest bound, and with undiminished urbanity. 
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«entlments> where he has declared for the nation- 
ality of Ireland. In this^ as in many other 
instances, they promptly rejected for such a man, 
a co-religionist of their own, and a gentleman of 
great local respectability, and otherwise entirely 
unexceptionable. The alliance with an English 
party, and the refusal to vote for Kepeal, were the 
fatal objections to him. 

I have said that Feargus O'Connor carried the 
election. He did so by his energy, activity, and 
rough and ready oratory. He was everywhere 
and everything; — speechifier, canvasser, lawyer, 
gutter^agenty mob-leader, &c. &c., and sorely 
puzzled his opponents by his eccentric departures 
from the old-established routine of electioneering. 

Borough elections in Ireland at that time, and 
indeed until the year 1846, could be extended 
over six days — that is to say, one nomination day, 
and five clear polling days; or four, if there 
had been any polling on the nomination day, 
•■ — and either party having the power to avail 
themselves of the extended term, it rarely hap- 
pened that a contested election was concluded 
before the evening of the sixth day. In 1846 
Mr. Macarthy, then M.P. for Cork city, intro- 
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duced, and succeeded In passing a measure which 
has restricted them to two days. Of course the 
extended term gave large opportunities for elec-f 
tloneering practices, and devices of all kinds ; and 
those opportunities were very largely used by both 
of the "high contesting fVLTtieQ^ atlDungarvon In 
1834. On the morning of the fourth day, when 
Mr. Jacob's opponents seemed fairly to have ex- 
hausted their quiver, and were nearly reduced to 
a confession of defeat^ a sudden piece of Intelli- 
gence came to revive their spirits, and give them 
a new hope of success. 

m 

The forty- shilling freeholders of Ireland were 
disfranchised, some Immediately, and others pro- 
spectively, by a penal act against them, passed at 
the same time as the Catholic Relief Act of 1829, 
with a view, no doubt, of preventing the Irish 
from being too joyful and too grateful on that 
occasion. In Dungarvon there were a large 
number of these freeholders, whose tenure and 
vote hung upon a single life. This " life " sud- 
denly determined during the election, and the men 
who had gone to bed "free and independent 
electors,'* got up next morning disfranchised, and 
no longer of value to either party. This was 
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a heavy blow to us ; for not only did we lose 
their help— the greater number of them having 
given promises to Mr. Jacob> but the remainder 
of the diminished constituency began at once to 
give unmistakeable symptoms that they now con- 
sidered themselves too few in number to incur, 
and bear alone the weight of the Duke of Devon- 
shire's displeasure, or rather that of his agent, the 
late Colonel Curry. 

AU was dismay then on our side, and corre- 
sponding exultation amongst the "happy family" 
of the combined Whig, Tory, and Papist Anti- 
Sepealers; when suddenly, on the hustings in 
the main square of the town, appeared Feargus 
O'Connor, tanquam Deus ex machin&y to dissipate 
all our difficulties, and set everything right again. 

He loudly invited general attention, from ene- 
mies as well as friends, to the contents of a letter, 
which he held in his hands ; and which ran much 
as follows, as my recollection serves me : — 



" Liamore Castle, June 1834. 

"Sib, 

" In answer to your inquiry, I beg to state 
that according to the latest instructions I have 



I 
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received from the Duke of Devonshire, his Ghrace's 
Dungarvon tenants have his entire assent to the 
fullest and freest exercise of their voting privilege. 
Although himself opposed to the Repeal question, 
the duke would consider it most unconstitutional 
and improper to interfere in any way with those 
who hold under him, as to their votes on this or 
any other occasion. You are therefore at perfect 
liberty, and have my warranty to say, that none 
of his tenants shall be punished, or made to 
suffer for supporting the Bepeal candidate at this 
election. 

" I have the honour to be. Sir, 

&c. &c. &c. 

" To Pbargus O'Connoe, Esq. M.P." 

In the extremity of their astonishment at this 
unexpected manifesto, friends and foes called upon 
Mr. O'Connor to read it two or three times over. 
The effect was electrical — the deserters were 
stopped, the doubting were confirmed, the willing 
were cheered on. In the excitement and enthu^ 
siasm of the moment, there was a rush to the 
poll ; half to gratify the common anxiety to sup- 
port the Bepealer, and half to make sure of th^ 



t 
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votes before any change of mind on the part of 
his Grace should be made known^ if change there 
were. By four in the afternoon the die was cast. 
It was generally known that so many had polled 
on the Repeal side, that the election was virtually 
won ; and that even, although the scanty remnant 
of the constituency were, without exception, to go 
upon the other side, Mr. Jacob's return was 
inevitable. 

Another piece of intelligence was also spread, 
about the same hour. It was announced that 
Colonel Curry, agent to the Duke of Devonshire, 
had suddenly come into town — 

'* Bloody with sparring — fiery red with haste T — 

in a perfect storm of fury against a forgery which 
he had been informed had occurred of his name to 

a pretended letter from him, authorizing his 
principal's tenants to vote according to their con- 
sciences. He indignantly denied that he ever had 
got, and therefore denied that he ever had trans- 
mitted, any such permission from his grace the 
Duke of Devonshire ; and he sent a most indignant 
summons to Mr. Feargus O'Connor to deliver up 
the letter at once, or stand charged with the forgery. 
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The summons was most promptly and immc*' 
dlately complied with by Mr, O'Connor; when 
it turned out that so great had been the astonish- 
ment of friend and foe at the contents of the 
My of the letter in the morning, that they had 
forgotten to ask for the name tcritten at the bottom 
of it; which was not that of the representative 
or any subordinate of the House of Cavendish, but 
one of a much more extensive family^ inasmuch as 
the name was Ebenezer Humbug. 

The Bepeal debate of this session having 
ended with a pledge of good will and fair inten- 
tions towards Ireland — a pledge which, however 
vague in terms, yet was unmistakeable in its 
general purport, and as such, was deliberately 
and solemnly entered into by the three estates 
of the realm : by the Commons, with whom it 
originated in Spring Bice's amendment to the 
"Repeal" motion — ^by the Lords, who passed 
a substantive resolution of the same tenor— and 
by the King, who received and approved a joint 
address, embodying their common sentiments 
and declarations; Mr. O'Connell resolved upon 
testing the validity of this pledge, and the sin- 
cerity of those who were parties to it. He resolved 
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at all hazards of his popularity in Ireland, to sus- 
pend the Bepeal agitation for a term long enough 
to give a fair trial to the benevolence so loudlj 
vaunted, and so imposingly proclaimed. His 
experiment had an ill-omened beginning, in an 
occurrence which' led to a scene of excitement in 
the House of Commons, much beyond anything 
that I had witnessed there before, excited as our 
debates upon the Coercion Bill had been. 

Lord John Bussell, to use Lord Stanley's 
phrase at the time, had upset the coach of the 
Beform ministry, about the end of May, by a 
declaration of the urgent necessity of Church 
Beform. The coa>ch righted itself by getting 
rid of Stanley and Sir James Graham; and the 
common expectation was, that thus lightened, it 
would bowl along with renovated speed, upon the 
road to further political ameliorations. An im- 
mediate advance was to be made towards the 
conciliation of Ireland. Lord Grey himself, dis- 
posed as he was to be severe towards her, 
consented that in the approaching renewal of 
the Coercion Bill, the clause should be omitted 
which substituted Courts-martial for the ordinary 
tribunals. But he would not yield to the repre- 
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sentations of the Lord Lieutenant of Ireland^ the 
late respected Marquis of Wellesley, as to the 
propriety of giving up also the clauses restrictive 
of the right of public meetings. 

The rest of the cabinet— Lord Stanley, that 
" arch-artificer" of mischief, being no longer 
amongst them, — ^were indisposed to continue this 
wanton and wholly unjustifiable outrage upon the 
sister couirtry ; and common prudence dictated 
that it would be well to conciliate the Irish repre- 
sentatives, now that the large and sweeping 
majorities which the Whigs had at their command 
at the outset of the Keform Parliament were found 
to be rapidly diminishing ; partly in consequence 
o£ the disgust and disappointment their inactivity 
and retrograde tendencies had given to the more 
liberal of their supporters; and partly by the 
almost imvarying fact, that the numerous vacancies 
caused by successful petition, or otherwise, were 
filled up by Tories. 

In this altered view and condition of matters, 
Mr. O'Connell was communicated with, and in- 
formed that the more obnoxious clauses of the 
Coercion Act should not be pressed; and his 
forbearance towards the staggering Government 
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was invited. Such at least was the impression 
upon his mind from the communication made to 
him; and he having nearly two months before 
resolved^ and announced that he would suspend 
the Kepeal agitation^ for a time long enough to 
test the pledges of the Parliament and Sovereign 
before alluded to, did not hesitate to meet the 
conciliatory overtures even more than half-way : 
by withdrawing the Kepeal opposition to a Whig 
candidate at a pending election for the county of 
Wexford; and by refraining from taking the hos- 
tile course he had determined upon in a debate 
upon some of the ramifications of the Church 
question. 

However it came about, or on whom the fault 
is chargeable, certain it is, that the word of pro- 
mise, if kept to the ear, was broken to his hope ; 
the Coercion Act Senewal being moved in the 
Lords, with quite an illusory abatement of the 
objectionable parts. 

Thence arose that scene of fierce controversy 
and violent personal contradictions between him 
and the then Secretary for Ireland, the present 
Lord Hatherton, which startled the House out 
of the scanty propriety that it ever had in dealing 
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with Irish matters. The partizans of both the 
combatants cheered lustily : our Irish lungs^ (for 
after all there is no one who knows how to cheer 
but an Irishman,) enabling us to make up in noise 
what we wanted in numbers. 

Poor Lord Althorp fidgetted on his seat as if 
it had suddenly become red hot. At one moment 
he bent over and whispered Mr. Littleton; at 
another, he started nearly to his legs, and then 
sat down again, struck by the hopelessness of 
the mess into which differences of opinion and 
yacillation had brought the cabinet. All the 
other occupants of the Treasury bench whispered, 
and consulted, and jumped about in much the 
same fashion, and much the same confusion. 
Stanley and Graham, sitting aloof, looked down 
upon their late colleagues in huge enjoyment of 
their difficulties, and ** grinned horribly a ghastly 
smile," while our Irish cry waxed stronger and 
bolder every minute, and was chimed in with 
by the more practised cheers of the Tory party, 
exulting in the discomfiture and exposure that 
had taken place, and glad of '^ any stick to beat 
the dog" of whiggery, so lately wagging its tail 
in triumph over themselves. 
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Into the particular merits of this distressing, 
and yet in its results not unhappy controyersy, 
I do not wish to enter, particularly as the sur- 
viving principal is worthy of every respect Those 
who would have any interest in examining into 
it, can read the debates of the time, and form 
their own opinion. I do not wish to say a word 
in such a case that might savour of natural bias, 
and shall therefore leave the subject, with the 
single additional remark, that my father, con- 
vinced as he was that his impressions of the com- 
munications made to him were correct, ever 
regretted that it was his misfortune to be obliged 
thus to come into angry collision with one whom 
he respected and esteemed. 

The results were not by any means unhappy. 
The split in the cabinet being now patent in all 
its magnitude and irreconcilability^ and the fact 
also being proclaimed that the nobleman directly 
charged with the government of Ireland had 
distinctly advised the mitigations to which Lord 
Grey was opposed, the latter resigned. Feeble 
and broken he appeared in spirits and in health, 
as he rose in the House of Lords on Monday, 
an evening in the second week of July, 1834, 
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to announce and explain his resignation. While 
the Irish M.P.S, among others, were crowd- 
ing pell-mell into the inconvenient sheep-pen 
which the scanty courtesy of the Upper House 
assigns to the members of the Lower who wish 
to attend its debates, it would have been natural, 
and most excusable, if the thoughts and feelings 
uppermost in their minds had been those of grati- 
fied and exulting revenge- We were about to 
witness the acknowledgment of defeat on an 
Irish question, and in an attempt to inflict fresh 
insult upon Ireland, of the man who had recanted 
and acted against all his early opinions upon 
Irish matters; and the leader and prime mover 
of a cabinet which, after accepting the important 
assistance of the Irish representatives to carry 
the great question of Reform for England, and 
secure that cabinet itself in power, had ungrate- 
fully turned round upon their auxiliaries, and not 
only denied aU but a most limited and inefficient 
measure of Beform for Ireland, but used its first 
strength and first majorities in a reformed Par- 
Uament to assail us in the most important of our 
few remaining constitutional rights. 

No doubt there was much of this upon our 
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minds. We should have been less than men — and 
far less than Irishmen — ^not to have exulted at the 
baffling of the new attempt at oppression of our 
country, and at the defeat and overthrow of the 
leader of her assailants. But there was yet 
another and a more generous feeling — ^that of sin- 
cere regret that Charles Grey, in his earlier 
career the friend and advocate of the people, and 
of the rights and liberties of the people, should 
so have forgotten his former self— so have re- 
canted, practically^ if not in words, his former 
principles, and so have let himself be made the 
tool of the strange and scarcely sane inveteracy 
of hostility to Ireland of one man, who seemed 
to have only joined his cabinet to disturb, distract, 
and pervert its councils, and then to abandon 
it in its hour of need. 

Such should not have been the closing scene 
of the political life of Charles Grey, whose 
name was once so bright a beacon of hope to 
the oppressed! And with this regret for him 
was mixed up in our minds the still bitterer feel- 
ing, yet rankling deeply and darkly — that Irish 
rights and Irish liberties were, to the leading 
statesmen of England, of little interest or value ; 
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not to be weighed or considered for a moment 
in comparison with what appeared the passing 
interest or inclination of the English mind, and 
only to be regarded when they could be made 
subservient to a party purpose, and a party 
advantage. 
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Lord Melbourne, whose death has just been 
announced in the papers, (December, 1848,) suc- 
ceeded to the Premiership in the same month, 
July, 1834. There were some trifling re-casts of 
the characters in the ministerial list; and there 
was, for the first time, a kindliness shown and 
promised towards Ireland. 

The events of the autumn belong to history, 
and not to this humble record of mine. The news 
of the wholesale ejection by William IV. of the 
Reform ministry, on the queer pretext of Lord 
Spencer's death, struck Ireland with dismay. 
Great was the exultation of all Orange land 
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therefor! The " Saturnia regna" seemed restored 
for them ; and they seemed inclined to make them 
the ** Saturnalia regna." In the theatre at Dub- 
lin the Orangemen waved their party-flag un- 
checked and unrepudiated over the head of the 
representative of royalty, the Earl of Haddington. 
The more noisy and hnotcing of the Anti-Popish 
junior Fellows of Trinity College, in the same 
city, increased mightily their Orange s'tudents; 
and gave them mppers, in two senses hotter than 
ever I And in every county and barony through- 
out Ireland, the petty Orange functionaries took 
new courage in the everyday detail of annoyance, 
and teasing persecution of their poorer Papist 
neighbours. Indeed, throughout the three coun- 
tries the winter wore on with the most extra- 
vagant exultations and anticipations on the part of 
the Tory, or as Sir Robert Peel at this time 
re-christened them, greatly to the disgust of poor 
old Lord Eldon, the Comensative party. 

Notwithstanding the warnings of his cool and 
practised judgment, that the pear teas not yet 
ripey — that the Court intrigue was premature, 
by which the failing mind of the king had been 
so practised upon as to cause him to dismiss with 
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downright ignominy the Beform ministry, with 
whose proclaimed principles he had so identified 
himself in 1831, and that therefore extreme pru- 
dence and circumspection should be exercised 
until the new ministry should feel the ground 
firmer under their feet, — ^the cupidities and small 
ambitions of Sir Robert Peel's supporters made 
them utterly intolerant of delay, and he had to 
dissolve Parliament, and try the doubtful chances 
of a general election. 

From this period, — the autumn and early 
winter of 1834, — commenced that moral winter 
of hatred, malice, and all uncharitableness, which 
for full seven years or more froze up all kindly, 
manly, honourable feeling among political parties, 
and made those years the most unpleasant and 
bitter to experience at the time, as to remembrance 
now, that are on the record of modem parliamen- 
tary history. I am confident that in so describing 
them there is no more said than what politicians 
of all parties, who went through that time of in- 
veterate squabbling, would heartily subscribe to. 
Individuals, and individual parties, will add to the 
description as most accords with their impression 
of the consequences to themselves. Under, per^ 
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haps, a bias of this description, I would add, 
that it were well for the good fame of England 
that much of what occurred during the next seveu 
years in her internal, and, as regards Ireland, 
international history, were sunk in oblivion. Bi- 
gotry and intolerance were rampant ; incited and 
fooled to the top of their bent by interested 
knavery and reckless ambition. 

It was during the recess of 1834-1835 that the 
old Houses of Parliament were burned. The 
common-sense motion of Mr. Hume, to provide a 
more commodious place of assemblage, at least 
for the Commons, had been negatived but a few 
months before ; and, as the crowd remarked during 
the fire, that motion was then carried *^ without a 
division." 

His object, however, was but partially carried 
after all, as the fire could not altogether destroy 
and swallow up the site of the ancient palace 
of Westminster, as it did the buildings, ancient 
and modem, or modernized, which were upon 
that site. A most abominable smell from that 
cloaca maxima of London and Westminster, the 
Thames, used to be perceptible whenever the 
windows of the old Houses were opened; and 
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although we are for the present a little less 
afflicted by this nuisance, in consequence of being 
shut out in the temporary House and library from 
the river by the interposition of two courts of the 
new buildings, with their lofty surrounding con- 
structions, yet, when at length (if ever) we are to 
remove to the latter, the health-destroying nuisance 
will be renewed. Mr. Hume and others were 
urgent for a removal to the site of the unhappy 
edifice called the National Gallery, in Tra&lgar 
Square ; but the majority of the House were of 
opinion that ^^lea souvenirs talaient mietuc que la 
sanW, ^ and so we are doomed to remain within 
the sphere of the incense-breathing Thames. 

The old House of Commons had great interest 
about it. No doubt it was inconvenient, and 
scant of accommodation, but the present House 
has very little advantage over it in that or any 
other regard: and the House that we are told 
we shall get into at some remote future time in 
the new building, will re-produce, if some reports 
speak true, several of the faults of St. Stephen's; 
while all the great recollections which hallowed 
the latter, and made its defects to be almost for- 
gotten, will of course be wanting to the new edifice ; 
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at least until it ceases to be new, and the English- 
men of 100 or 200 years hence (the Irishmen 
having been then for several generations in " their 
own house at home^) shall be sitting upon its 
benches. 

There was great anxiety, and not a little betting 
as the time drew nigh for the assembling of the 
new parliament. Distinct, and widely differing 
from each other as the hustings professions of 
Whig and Tory were then, at least in com- 
parison with the present day, yet an uncertainty 
prevailed as to the actual preponderance of either 
party. 

Undeniably the computations on paper were in 
favour of the Whigs. But the peculiar circum- 
stances attending the first question that was likely 
to be tried, threw a great doubt and uncertainty 
upon their securing a working majority. The 
first question expected was that on the election of 
a Speaker. Sir C. M. Sutton, Speaker of the late 
house, (and of its predecessors, since the year 
1817,) had, by mixing himself up with the in- 
trigue that brought about the change of ministry, 
and more remotely the dissolution of parliament, 
forfeited all title to the support of more than the 

o 2 
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one party In whose favour those events had gone, 
that is, the Tory or Conservative party. But so 
many were under personal engagements to him, 
or, through an overstrained delicacy, considered 
themselves, in some degree, bound by their former 
votes in his favour, that the result was quite 
dubious ; and if in favour of the Tories, might 
certainly exercise a very important influence on 
the rest of the session : the large class of waverers 
and " waiters upon Providence,*' being very likely 
to be influenced and decided by the first success. 

As the day of battle drew nigh, the uncer- 
tainty appeared to increase ; until betting ran 
nearly as high upon the residt of the contest, as 
on that of the Derby, or " gold cup" race. In 
the steamer that brought us over to Liverpool, on 
our way td the opening of parliament, there were 
hot and angry debates ; and one gentleman, con- 
nected with n Dublin Tory paper, was earnest in 
offering a wager on the result to my father, who 
seemed to surprise him by not considering the 
occasion quite weighty enough to depart £rom his 
established rule of never betting. 

From a little after 11 a.m. of Thursday, the 
19th of February, 1835, the House began to fill 
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With members endeavouring to secure seats, ac- 
cording to the inconvenient and scrambling custom 
that then prevailed. At 2 p.m.. Sir Bobert 
Peel, with several of his colleagues of the new 
ministry, entered and took their places on the 
treasury bench. The late Speaker was much con- 
gratulated in anticipation^ as he passed up the 
House, and took his seat where Sir Kobert Inglis 
now usually sits, at the upper end of the bench, 
on the floor, below the gangway, and on the 
treasury side. Of course he was in a morning 
dress, and not in any of the paraphernalia of 
office; and, in this unaccustomed guise, would have 
furnished a good moral for Caxton^s homily on 
the decay of vdg-wearing. The somewhat extreme 
dignity of manner and bearing which marked him, 
did not suit so well with the ordinary costume of 
a private individual, as with the ^^big %cig^^ and 
flowing robe. Custom, after all, is everything; 
and unmeaning in modem times as is the prac- 
tice of wearing the wig and gown, men's eyes are 
so accustomed to it, and their minds have so asso- 
ciated these habiliments with the office, that even 
our present excellent Speaker, notwithstanding 
all his easy and natural dignity, and distinguished 
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appearance in plain clothes, might, in some de- 
gree, su£Per by the contrast. 

There was a common desire to terminate the 
debate before post-hour ; in order that the great 
and general anxiety of the public, throughout the 
three countries, might be set at rest. The speeches 
were, consequently, more succinct than usual on 
'^ field days." Lord Ellesmere opened the debate, 
and his speech, as well as several that followed, 
betrayed symptoms of the angry excitement that 
was preyailing. Lord Stanley was in his element 
in this strife ; and yet his speech afforded a strong 
instance of that disconcerting effect of interrup- 
tions upon him which has been before alluded to. 
The Liberals of the House were no longer in 
Coercion-Bill mood, and his fierce sarcasms at his 
old colleagues and associates provoked interrup- 
tions which made him end his speech in much- 
admired disorder. 

Peel was not " up to the mark." Whether it 
was the effect of his having been in a manner 
compelled to steps of which his own judgment did 
not approve ; whether he had a better and a more 
accurate estimate of the strength of the opposition 
arrayed against him, than was the case with the 
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common herd of his followers ; or whatever was 
the cause, he did not, in this difficult crisis, make 
an effort worthy of his fame. On the other hand, 
the leaders of the Whig party were so much ham- 
pered by the support they had formerly given to 
Sir C. M. Sutton, that the debate was but indif- 
ferently maintained upon their part also. The 
Radicals took no part, but left the others to fight 
it out between them. At last we came to the 
division. According to the custom that then pre- 
vailed, the different sides in a division were not 
counted simultaneously, but one after the other : 
that for which the Speaker declared being counted 
the first. If the Speaker was in the chair, he 
directed the supposed minority to go out into the 
lobby until the supposed majority were counted 
as they sat in the House. In a Committee of the 
whole House, neither party retired ; but ranged 
themselves scrupulously upon opposing benches ; 
the members who voted against those with whom 
they usually sat and acted, crossing over^ to the 
other side for the occasion. Our votes were now 
taken as in Committee, there being, of course, no 
Speaker in the chair. 

Mr. Ley, the acting chairman, having declared 
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for the Tories as the supposed majority^ the tdlinff 
began with them. 

Even at that moment, the most entire uncer- 
tainty as to the result prevailed with all but a 
few ; and their confident predictions were dis- 
credited by our fears. It was a very nervous 
thing as the tellers successively announced the 
numbers — 299 — 300 — 301 ; for the youngest mem- 
ber knew that 600 was a figure at which the 
attendances in the House rarely arrived. 

Still, regardless of our dismay, on went the 
inexorable voices— 302— 303— 304— 305— 306 ! 

And then, aJt Icut, a stop. But a stop giving us 
little comfort, for no one imagined that we could 
number 307. A hushed murmur of congratulation 
ran along the Tory benches; with difficulty re- 
pressed by the more experienced and cautious, 
from bursting into a cheer. Then our tale began ; 
and the array of wands, with which the tellers 
were then armed, was pointed almost as if in 
derisioi^ into our blank long faces ! 

250 — 251 1 — ^how long and tedious it appeared 
as the numbers slowly crept up, and what an 
fearfully large section of our party seemed to be 
counted ofi" before the tellers announced 290! 
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Then a general hush and holding of the breath 
as the tale went on and on, until 300 came. 
Some of us who sat in the gallery could not move, 
until at last — at last— came the welcome sounds, 
304—305—306—307 ! 

A cheer, such as even the Monster Meetings of 
1843 scarcely could rival, burst from us at the 
' sound; and the remaining numbers (up to 316, 
which was the total) were completely lost to the 
hearing. Such a cheer has seldom been heard 
within the walls of Parliament : — it was perfectly 
stunning, and reached through all the lobbies 
and passages to the people outside, who responded 
lustily ; without, perhaps, knowing very well ot 
which party it announced the triumph. 

It was very wrong of us to cheer in that way I 
We had most discreetly pledged ourselves but the 
Wednesday before, when our new leader. Lord 
John Bussell, addressed us at one of the much- 
talked-of " Lichfield House meetings," that we 
would, in case of success, be on our very best 
behaviour, and not give any sign of exultation, 
least it should be misconstrued, and be taken as 
personally offensive to Sir Charles Sutton. But 
our promises were whistled down the wind in the 

o 3 
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tremendous excitement of the moment, and we 
cheered and cheered again, until the old walls 
round us fairly rocked with the repeated con- 
cussion. 

As for the Irish M.P.S, we were, of course, par- 
ticularly uproarious and disorderly — throwing into 
our cheers all our old and recent recollections of 
bitterness, and suffering, and insult, heaped upon 
Ireland by the party that now sat opposite to us, 
humiliated, disappointed, defeated. We had, of 
course, no thought of giving offence to the late 
Speaker, nor, indeed, any thought of him at all. 
It was the relief to Ireland, and the brightening 
prospects for Ireland, resulting from the Tory 
defeat, which drew those cheers from our inmost 
souls ; and we could not have checked ourselves if 
we had attempted it. 

Empty, illusory, and vain have those hopes and 
prospects been proved ; and dear and heavy has 
been the penalty we have been made to pay for 
our over-exultation I The snake was scotched, 
but not killed ; and first, by persevering obstruc- 
tion, and afterwards by direct and active oppres- 
sion, when, in 1840, they had succeeded in 
wresting from the enfeebled grasp of the Whigs 
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the reins of Government, the Tories, or " Con- 
servatives," or by whatever other title it may 
please them to be known, made poor Ireland 
suffer for her short-lived rejoicings and expec- 
tations. 

The ** Lichfield House " meetings of the early 
part of the session of 1835 have been a fertile 
source of misrepresentation and calumnies. An . 
unfortunate and inconsiderate phrase of Mr. 
Shell's, in a speech with reference to them in the 
course of one of the great, party debates of the 
session, gave colour and some consistency to the 
charges. 

It was alleged, that in those meetings a '^ com- 
pact," to use the chance phrase of Mr. Shell, 
was entered into between the Whig Ministry 
and my father, to the effect that support of 
the former in the House should be bartered 
against patronage given to the latter out of the 
House ; and that Repeal should be abandoned if 
some minor measures of relief were passed for 
Ireland. 

This calumny served amply and most efficiently 
the purposes of the " Tadpoles and Tapers " of 
the day ; and when the additional fiction was 
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thrown in, that the Protestant Church in Ireland 
was to be sacrificed to the Moloch of agitation, 
the potion was complete, and John Bull swal- 
lowed it to the dregs. Then began again 
his old **No Popery" nightmare; distracting, 
disturbing, and impeding with its ravings the 
course of a rational, a just, and an honest policy 
towards Ireland, for a period of years not as yet 
come to a termination. 

It has not been in Great Britain alone that this 
calumny has served the purposes of the enemies of 
Ireland ; and as such, the enemies of the peace and 
strength of the empire. Their industrious circula- 
tion and repetition of it, not only enabled them to 
array English and Scotch prejudice and passion 
against us, but sowed a sad division even amongst 
ourselves. The inveterate habit of suspicion which 
centuries of ill-treatment, treacheries, and be- 
trayals, have implanted in the Irish mind, was 
aroused, and every reckless aspirer after notoriety, 
every jealous and self-admiring scribbler, availed 
himself of the opportunity to sow distrust and 
disunion between the people and those in whom 
they had hitherto confided. And although their 
unwcM^hy eflforts for a time appeared to fail of the 
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desired result, the seed was not the less assuredly 
sown, which in later times, and with more dili- 
gent, more skilful, and more malignant cultivation, 
has brought forth such monstrous fruit to unhappy 
Ireland I 

It was an utter and unredeemed calumny ! 
Ko such compact ever was made. No engage- 
ment, no stipulation, no barter, no compromise of 
any kind, species, or description, took place then, 
or at any time. My father said there publicly 
what he had publicly said elsewhere — what he 
had proclaimed over and over again in Ireland, — 
that he would give the English legislature a trial, 
full time to redeem its solemn pledges of the past 
year, and to show (if it were disposed so to do) to 
the Irish people, that the benefits which they ex- 
pected from Kepeal could be obtained, and should 
be granted, without any necessity arising for the 
re-construction of an Irish Parliament. 

He said there, as he had said elsewhere, and had 
proclaimed in Ireland, that he was to be bought, or 
crushed, if English statesmen desired to do either. 
He could be bought, or his power and influence 
could be crushed and destroyed, by the simple 
process of righting the many wrongs of Ireland, 
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relieving her miseries, striking off the manacles 
which yet hung around her, and doing her full, 
complete, and entire justice, if that should be 
found possible without the restoration of her own 
Parliament. 

He declared that he neither expected, nor 
believed it possible, that such justice could or 
would be done, save by, and in consequence of 
the restoration of that Parliament ; but that no 
one should have it in their power to say of him 
that he had not given the English parliament 
the fullest and fairest trial and opportunity; nor 
that he had prevented immediate benefits and 
measures of instant relief, by forcing on pre- 
maturely the larger and more difficult question of 
a great organic change. 

And, finally, he declared before, during, and 
after the Lichfield House meetings; and openly 
and publicly in Ireland, as well as in England, 
that in so far as the Whig ministry showed them- 
selves disposed to treat Ireland fairly, and to do 
her justice, so far, and no ftuiJber, should they 
have his support ; and that the same support, to the 
same extent, was at the conunand of the Tories, 
the moment they should determine to change 
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their councils, and out-rival the Whigs in their 
promised efforts to benefit the Irish people. 

And this is the true history of what has been 
improperly by some, uncandidly by others, and 
most dishonestly by yet a third set of persons, 
denominated the Lichfidd House compact! 

Stupid affairs enough were those meetings in 
the dusty, unfurnished drawing-rooms of that 
dingy-fronted mansion. We got lectures on pro- 
priety and moderation, and vague assurances, and 
promises of great things to be done at some pauh- 
post-fuiurum period; and not a few glimpses of 
the want of cordial feeling towards us of our 
English associates. International aversion was so 
thinly disguised, that some of the English Ke- 
formers actually proposed, that, in the consulta- 
tions which the progress and various incidents of 
the campaign against Peel might necessitate, the 
Irish members should deliberate apart^ and send up 
the result of their deliberations to the qtiasi Upper 
Souse of the English Reformers ; jvho (to use the 
proper parliamentary formula) "would send an 
answer by messengers of their own ! " 

It can scarcely be necessary to say who was the 
successful candidate for the Speakership in 1835. 
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Upon the very estimable Mr. Abercrombie, at 
present Lord Dunfermline, the choice of the 
majority fell ; and during the brief period that he 
reigned over us, we were kept tightly and smartly 
to order ; and if it were possible to make good 
and well-conducted boys of the members of the 
House of Commons, it would have been done 
under his awful sway I 

Our new Speaker having been received and ap- 
proved bon gri mal ffre, and the usual number of 
days having been drawled through with the swear- 
ing in of members, we met as a duly constituted 
House to hear the King's speech, and to debate 
and pass the address in answer. 

The discussion upon the address was much better 
and more spiritedly maintained than that upon the 
speakership; it also gave us a better and more 
promising majority. There was a good deal of 
amusement in noting the surly looks and second- 
hand superciliousness of the palace-officials, as 
the victorious majority of the Commons trooped 
through the lobbies of St. James's, bearing up the 
amended address, to present it to his Majesty. 
Some said that our great offence was the revolu- 
tionary plainness of our attire, few of our party 
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being in court dress; but whatever the reason 
was, the little dogs in office as well as the big 
showed their teeth, though thej could not bite 
at us, as we swept along to open our battery of 
constitutional coercion upon the throne. 

Poor William the IVth received us gruffly 
enough, and after having listened, with very evi- 
dent impatience and indocility to the species of 
lecture read to him in the alterations which his 
ministers' plan of the address had undergone, dis- 
missed us with a few sentences, quite as little satis- 
factory, and as devoid of practical significance, as 
any royal speech, short or long, that ever was 
drawn up by minister and spoken by monarch. 

We had walked from the House, the day being 
fine, to present the address ; and we returned in the 
same way, crossing St. James's Park. Next day ^ 
the Tory papers found consolation in announcing 
that the Liberal members had walked up with the 
address, because, they could not afford to pay for 
carriages. 

This was of a piece with the explanation they 
gave, at a later period of the session, of the con- 
stant minorities of their party. They found out 
that the young " Conservative" members were so 
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sought after in society^ that they could not get 
away from dinner-room, or concert, or baU, to 
attend their parliamentary duties; while the 
Radical members, and in particular the Irish 
members, attended steadily and constantly ; because 
we were of a class to whom a good and well 
staunched roof, a warm room, and plenty of light 
for some hours of the evening, were positive 
luxuries I 
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" By small degrees, and beautifully greater y^ our 
majorities increased during the five or six weeks 
that it took to convince Sir Robert Peel's sup- 
porters, (not himself, for he was not likely to have 
been a moment deceived as to the true state of 
parties,) that the loaves and fishes were not to 
remain in their hands. 

His having consented to retain office for so 
long a period after the hostility of the House to 
his administration was made evident, has been 
inconsiderately blamed. Had he resigned early, 
there would not only have been violent reclama- 
tions against him, among his official and parlia- 
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mentary supporters; but the large mass of the 
English public out of doors, with whose principles 
he was and is identified, would have accused him 
of timidity and desertion. He was bound, then, 
for his own credit, and for the sake of his influ- 
ence, future as well as present, to hold out to the 
last; and not to yield until the inevitable and 
long foreseen checkmate should be given. 

It is extraordinary, considering the very de- 
cided bent of Toryism that is in the English public 
mind, that the election returns of 1834-5 should 
have given a majority to the Whigs. The hvarah 
of the Beform times had completely subsided: the 
experience of two sessions had abundantly demon-^ 
strated that the new party in power were of 
opinion that Reform had gone far enough, in 
placing them there. The real Liberals through- 
out the country were disappointed, disgusted, 
divided, desponding. The Tories, or *' Conserva- 
tives" as I must henceforth style them, had, like 
Milton's darkened spirits, entirely shaken off the 
first stupor of their fall, and had taken fresh 
courage from defeat ; and the potent weapon of 
bribery, so recklessly and regularly employed at 
English elections, was far more at their command 
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than at that of the less wealthy and influential 
Reformers. 

Their failure in 1835 can have been owing but 
to the one cause, that valuable though sometimes 
inconvenient quality of tenacity^ with which John 
Bull holds to an idea, or principle, once fully im- 
pressed upon his mind. Like all heavy bodies 
that have got a momentum in one direction, it 
requires no inconsiderable pressure and skill to 
turn him in a new, at least until the old impetus 
is entirely expended; and time and sufficient 
efibrt had not been given to accomplish this 
purpose, when the general election we are speak- 
ing of occurred. 

It could not, however, be said that the war was 
feebly and inefficiently waged, either on the whole 
or in particular contests. More bitterness and 
harder fighting was seldom witnessed before, and 
has scarcely been outdone since. This was the 
case all over England, and ofccywrse it was the case 
in Ireland. 

I had the assistance of Feargus O'Connor at my 
election, (for the borough of Youghal, county of 
Cork.) The opposing interest was strong — ^par- 
ticularly the Duke of Devonshire, whose agents 
claimed for him the control of this borough, as they 
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had done that of its not very distant neighbour^ 
Dungarvon. Then came the Tory corporation, 
with all its freemen; and on my side were only the 
poor Liberal householders^ many of them suffering 
for their patriotism on a previous occasion. 

Feargus was not as happy here as in his former 
electioneering tactics. He rattled away speeches 
enough^ and tramped about through the ancient 
and venerable mud of that old fortress*town with 
great industry and 6clat ; but he contrived to start 
the only possible subject on which there could have 
been a disagreement between my constituents and 
me — the Com Laws. I had voted for their repeal; 
and my constituents were many of them engaged 
in, or dependent on, the Irish corn-trade, and had 
the usual and natural prepossessions on the subject 
of parties so engaged ; but luckily Feargus's mal- 
adroitness did not attract their notice. 

My opponent was the present respected Master 
of the Rolls in Ireland, the Right Hon. T. B. C. 
Smyth : one who gave me a stout contest, and still 
severer petition afterwards, but with whose personal 
demeanour and inoffensive, though very determined 
maintenance of his " Ascendancy" principles, I 
could have no reason to complain. With such a 
man, and so supported as he was, the contest was 
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protracted to the utmost verge the law allowed ; 
and many and queer were the incidents that from 
time to time occurred. 

It will give the English reader some idea of the 
powers of obstruction and annoyance which the 
very defective and purposely-encumbered state 
of the Irish electoral law places in the hands of 
those who choose to use them^ when the fact is 
stated, that it took nearly the whole of five days 
to poll some 270 or 280, all that could by any 
means be brought up, out of a constituency of not 
more, as I recollect, than 300 upon the whole I 

The small attorneys usually employed in the 
election booths are sadly reckless of the multitude 
of unnecessary oa^hs which they insist on making 
the opposing party's voters take, with the sole 
view of creating delays. Another and a more 
venial device is the drawing up absurd objections, 
which tends to the crowding of the assessor's room, 
and the delay and obstruction of his real business. 
Objection-papers go up, with the plea recorded 
on them, that the voter is " an ill-looking fellow," 
— that he "has several holes in his coat," — ^that 
he " wears a shocking bad hat," &c. 

The solitary polling-booth at this, as at my 
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former election at Youghal, was the so-called 
Court home, an ancient (but wo^ venerable) billiard- 
chamber, celebrated in Youghal annals as having 
been the scene of one of the youthful visitations, 
and no doubt of the sailor-freaks, of the *^Royal 
Reefery^ hight Prince William Henry, and in my 
time no other than the reigning monarch, William 
the Fourth. 

Indeed, the local historians of what is now 
Mr. Chisholm Anstey's good and liege town, 
are confident in their boast, that it was within 
the circuit of their borough where resided the 
stout Quaker, who showed the young Prince 
the door, on account of some noisy irregularity, 
telling him at the same time:* 

*^Were it George, thy royal father, he should 
not do in my house what thou hast done ! *' 

Not only royalty, but mce-royalty had its memo- 
rials at Youghal — ^in the latter case, a living one. 
A most respectable and very aged lady resided there 
in 1835, who rejoiced in the title (and pension, of 
course^) of '^ TeorTa^ress to the Lady-Lieutenardi ! " 

During the taking of the votes, there were at 
the bottom of the long, low, and narrow, incon* 
venient apartment I have mentioned, a motley 
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crowd, exercising functions somewhat similar to 
those of the chorus in the ancient Greek dramas. 
They kept up a running fire of comments and 
pungent remarks upon all that was going forward, 
and occasionally broke in upon the proceedings 
with some home thrust at individuals peculiarly 
obnoxious to them. 

Woe betide the unhappy wight that has a hole 
in his moral coat, if he show himself at an Irish 
election ! Note is sure to be taken of it ; and while 
he fusses about, good man, absorbed in his elec- 
tioneering labours, a sarcasm keen as steel, and sud- 
den as a flash of lightning, reminds him of some old 
folly or peccadillo he had fondly hoped forgotten 
years agone, and overwhelms him with ridicule and 
confusion, despite of the most valiant efforts to look 
unconcerned, or to vindicate his insulted dignity ! 

These electioneering by-plays were exceedingly 
distasteful to the tipstaff or crier of the court, 
an old pensioner, as irascible and dogmatic as 
most of his class, and with his own ideas of the 
King^s English^ as well as of most things else. 

In vain the worthy Mayor would call on him to 
make proclamation word for word after him. The 
old soldier had his own dialect, into which he most 

VOL. I. H 
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punctually translated the words as they came ; for 
instance : — 

Mayer, **A11 those that are — electors of Youghal," 
&c. &c. 

Crier, " Thim as iz— elicthurs o' Yo'hal," &c. &c. 

But if it was difficult to keep the old soldier 
to hooky in repetitions, the giant labour was with 
the voters, when they were called on to repeat 
the words of the qualification or bribery oaths, 
after the official whose duty it was to administer 
it to them, when required by either party. Some 
such scene as the foUowing has occurred a hundred 
times upon such occasions, the actors being the 
sheriff's deputy presiding in the polling booth, 
his clerk, the voter, and occasionally one or other 
of the attorneys or election agents there stationed. 

Clerk, " Now repeat the words after me, ' I, 
Patrick O'Shaughnessy,' ** (or Tim Leary, as the 
case may be,) — 

Voter. " Yis, that's me." 

Deputy, *' That won't do, voter ; you must say 
exactly as the clerk says." 

Voter. ** Yis, your honour I — I will. Sir." 

CleTk, " I, Patrick O'Shaughnessy, do swear — " 

Voter, " Yis, I do." 
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Clerh " Come, come, you stupid fellow, repeat 
the words after me, * I, Patrick O'Shaughnessy,' 
&C. &c. 

Vot^. "Well, anything for a quiet life; — *I, 
Patrick O'Shaughnessy, do swear — * " 

Clerh " * That I am the same Patrick O'Shaugh- 
nessy whose name appears in this certificate.'" 

Voter. " * That I am — the same ' — Arrah ! [in- 
dignantly] to be sure I am I Who else would I 
be ? Is it wanting to make game of me you are ? " 

Deputy. " Come, come, voter, I'll send you off 
the table if you don't do as you're bid, and not be 
wasting our time in this manner. Repeat after 
the clerk. Sir, as you are told, or I won't take 
your vote at all ! " 

Voter. "Well, sure I will. Sir, I will I This 
is a poor case, nowl Well, — 'that I am the 
same,' &c. &c. — ^Will that plaze ye ? " — [to the 
Clerk.] 

Clerk. ** Silence, Sir ! — ' And that I have not 

before voted at this election.' " 

Voter. " No ! the Diml a vote ! — ^Well, you know 

it yourself that I wasn't up here before to-day ! " 

&c. &c 

Again, when the Bribery Oath is being put* 

h2 
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Clsrh " * And that I have not received anything; 
nor hath any one in trust for me.' " 

Voter. " No ! — the dickens a ha-porth [halfpenny 
worthly nor any one for me either ! — Troth, if it 
was a thing that I was goin' to sell my conscience 
that way, it's little I'd thrust [^r^a^] to another to 
resave the vally [talue] for mel" &c. &c 

At length — at long last — the poor clerk gets him 
to the end of the oath, and the formula of kissing 
the book is gone through. This is the signal for 
a new difficulty. Up starts the opposing attorney, 
ripe and ready for a rowy and protests that the 
man did not "kiss fair;" — that he ^^kmed his 
thumb " instead of the book. 

At such an imputation upon his honesty and 
due regard for his oath, the indignation of the 
voter knows no bounds : 

" Kiss my thumbs indeed ! — kiss your granny ! — 
Troth, then, if you only said yer prayers this fine 
mornin* as surely as I kissed the book, the ouJd 
boy below wouldn't have the howld \hoU[\ of yer 
sowl that he has, Misthur Attorney I " 

Here the sensitive Professional appeals to the 
Deputy for protection, amid the shouts of laughter 
of the people in the body of the court, while his 
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learned brother at the other side jumps up^ quite 
as smartly, to argue the matter with him. The 
Deputy storms ; the police vainly shout for " Si- 
lence!" and meantime the voter quietly slips 
away, perfectly satisfied with himself, since he 
had an opportunity of giving an answer to his 
assailant, and greatly rejoicing in the hubbub and 
confusion he has created. 

But in making any allusion, however passing, 
to the conduct of Irish electors, it would be an 
omission altogether inexcusable, to say nothing 
of the extraordinary virtue which so many of them 
have displayed in the hour of sore and bitter trial. 

Landlords and agents have, in numberless in- 
stances, attended in the polling booth to note 
down, for future persecution, the names of tenants 
and dependants who came to record their votes for 
their country. And notwithstanding the ominous 
presence and often the open threats of those 
virtual arbiters of their lives and of the lives of 
their wretched families, — ^notwithstanding, too, 
the large bribes offered fireely, and almost without 
any disguise, — ^thousands have gone up, and done 
their duty to Ireland, not with a parade of defiance 
or vain-gloriousness, but with that meek unas- 
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ciutulug while invincible finnness that marks and 
Osxu^titutes real heroism of character. 

At Youghal^ at the election of which mention 
has been made^ a number of poor artisans, mainlj 
dependent on the Orange Corporation, voted man- 
fully against their employers, in spite of every 
effort of bribery and intimidation. One poor 
nailer, in particular^ showed a high degree of 
virtue. I believe it was considered that his ex- 
ample would be of great importance, owing to 
the notoriety and usual determinedness of his 
patriotism ; and as it was hopeless to expect he 
could be got to vote the wrong way, the attempt 
was made to induce him to leave Youghal before 
the election, and of course to remain away till its 
conclusion. 

For this end, he was offered 200/. ; his house> 
furniture, whole stock of goods, working tools 
and all, being worth, at a good valuation, perhaps 
some seven or eight pounds. And he most in- 
dignantly spumed at the offer, remained in town, 
and voted against his employers. 

To those acquainted with Irish elections, this in- 
cident will appear, as in fact on such occasions it 
is, one of a very common order. I am bound to 
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bear my testimony, after a good deal of elec- 
tioneering experience in Ireland, that such con- 
duct is the rule and not the exception. And I 
cannot express or describe the feeling that I have 
experienced, when, coming fresh from scenes like 
these, I have, in the chances of parliamentary 
duty, been called upon to sit on English election 
committees, there to hear of men worth 10,000/. 
taking a 10/. bribe ; to say nothing of the ordi- 
nary and matter-of-course present to all comers 
of one or two sovereigns, or, as they were 
called at the Liverpool elections, " coriander 
seeds." 

It is reported of the watermen of London, at 
the election of 1841, that being determined Re- 
formers, they declared that Lord John Russell 
might have their votes for 3000/. ; whereas if the 
Tory party desired to have them they should pay 
5,000/. 

And I have myself heard an English witness 
explain the whole morality of vote trafficking in 
some such way as thefoUowing: — 

*' If I were going to vote for Mr. A, and that 
Mr. B comes and gives me money to vote for 
him ; and that I do vote for Mr. B, — why then 
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that '« what I call bribery and corruption. But if 
I am going to vote for Mr. A, and that he gives 
me the money ; then I say there 's no bribery and 
no harm in that." 

As a refreshing pendant for my English readers 
to these notices of the frailty of some of their 
fellow countrymen, when election bribes are going, 
I will now give a veritable " treating'" bill, fur- 
nished at an Irish election, not a great number of 
years ago, to an Irish Baronet since dead ; a gen- 
tleman whose most respectable and excellent suc- 
cessor is now in the House, a living witness, if 
necessary, to the authenticity of this valuable 
document. 

**My BUI, Bryan Garity -f hia mark. 

£ 8, d. 

** To ating [eating] 16 Freeholders above stairs for 
Sir Marks, at three shillings and ^ruppence a 
head, is to me 2 12 

" To ating 16 more [!] below stairs, and Tvh> Priests, 
c^fter supper, — [It was well the Established Church 
did not come in this fellow's way ** after supper,"] 
—is to me 2 15 9 

'* To six beds in one room ; and four in another ; at 
two guineas 6very bed ; and not more than four 
in any one bed at any time : cheap enough, the 
Lord knows ! is to me 22 15 

*' To eighteen horses and five mewles [mules'], atthir- 
teen-pence every one of them : And for a man 
which was lost [!] on the head of watching them 
all night, is to me 5 5 
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it 8, d. 

** For break&st on tay, in the morning, for every 
one of them, [horses and mewles too, it ia to he 
hoped,] and as many more as they brought, as 
near as I can guess, is to me 4 12 

" To raw whiskey and pnnch, withotU talking of 
pipes or toba>cco, as well as for porter ; and a>8 well 
as for breaking the potato-pot and other glasses [!] 
and delf, for the first day and night / am not 
very surej [conscientious fellow !] but for the three 
days and a half of the election, as little as I can 
call it, and to be very eooact, [!] it is in all, or 
thereabouts, as near as I can guess, and not to be 
too particular, is to me, at the least 79 15 

" Sir Marks/' whoever he was, cannot have 
resisted payment of this last item at any rate, 
after so many careful reservations put around 
to make it safe. But we have not by any means 
got to the end of the account. 

" For shaving and cropping off the heads [ ! ! !] of 49 
Freeholders for Sir Marks, [not stated, by the 
way, whether for dinner or supper,] at thirteen 
pence every h>ead of them, by my brother, who has 
a wote [a vote] ; is to me 2 13 1 

" For a womit [w in place of v] and nurse for poor 
Tim Eieman in the middle of the night, when he 
was not expected, [i.e. 7u>t expected to live^ is to 
me ten hog — [Anglic^] 10 10 

''Signed, in the place of Jemmy Carres Wife [1] 

his 
"Betah + Gabity. 
mark. 

H 3 
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"Som of the total, 
[otherwise, " totOe of the huU.*^ 
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Note :— / don*t talk of the Piper, or 
for keeping him sober so long as he was 
so, [another most prudent reserrationj 
this is to me £0 ! 



" Ton may say 1112. ; so please your Honour, Sir Marks, send 
me this deven hundred pounds [t ! !] by Bryan himself," — {It 
woald have been a pity not, after his drawing np such a bill for 
Jemmy Oarr's wife,] " send it to me by Bryan himself, who and 

I prays for yonrsuoceas always in T ; and no more at 

present!" 

*'Litera scripta" manet. — The original of the 
foregoing is, I understand, most religiously pre- 
served, as it well deserved to be ; and there are 
plenty of living witnesses to satisfy the most 
scepticaL 

During two or three months of this session the 
famous exposure was made, (partly in various de- 
bates in both Houses, and partly by the researches 
of a Committee,) of the constitution and objects of 
the institution of Orangeism. 
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We had at our bar, for a couple of days' ex- 
amination, the redoubtable Colonel William Blen- 
nerhassett Fairman, Secretary to the Orangemen 
of England, and subordinate engineer of the re- 
puted plot to seat " Ernest of Hanover," in those 
days " Ernest of Cumberland,'* upon the throne, 
after the demise of King William the Fourth, 
to the exclusion of her present Most Gracious 
Majesty. Notwithstanding the gallant manner 
in which the undaunted Colonel ruffled his fea- 
thers at the poking questions put to him, while 
undergoing the peine forte et dure of being 
cross-questioned at our bar, and despite too of 
the vigorous diversions in his favour continually 
made by the friends, patrons, and partisans in the 
House of the Orangemen, such troublesome and 
awkward facts were beginning to come out as 
to the conjuration manqu4^* of this party, that 
there was a parliamentary surrender at discretion 
to stop further inquiry, and save the plotters, 
big and little, from condign and most deserved 
punishment. 

To such of us as had not been in Parliament 
previous to, and at the time of the Reform Bill, 
Lord John Bussell, up to the session of 1835, had 
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by no means appeared to merit the reputation we 
had believed him to enjoy as a speaker. 

Although the noble lord in question is certainly 
not a very eager and over-precipitate advocate of 
political changes, and on the contrary is more to 
be remarked for a disposition to go to sleep over 
them, and to continue that sleep to a very late 
hour indeed, this measure of justice must be dealt 
to him, that when he has at last prevailed on 
himself to stir, and is determined to make an 
advance, he seems to speak with far more nerve 
and earnestness, and certainly with far greater 
effect upon his auditory, than when proposing or 
defending measures of restriction, severity, and 
injustice. 

In the latter case he is of the earth, earthy : — 
heavy, laboured, stiff, dogmatical, and dogged. 

In the former he surprises by the bursts of a 
singular and really chastened eloquence ; glitter- 
ing over the usual correct coldness of his delivery, 
like sunshine over an ice-encumbered stream. 

Of his powers of sarcasm, the observation may 
be hazarded, that with him that very serviceable 
but ignoble weapon is perhaps more keen and 
piercing than when wielded by almost any other 
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in the House. To use the expressive language of 
the ** Fancy," he is " in to you before you are 
aware of it." 

In the parliamentary campaign of the year 
with which I am at present dealing. Lord John 
Russell " came out" in a far superior style to that 
of which we novices had had experience before. 
During the preceding sessions he had been 
hampered with the trammels of the Stanley-Grey 
policy — a policy towards which he has of late 
manifested so lamentable an inclination to return, 
especially in the case of unhappy Ireland. That 
it should be in her case in which this retrograde 
disposition has thus been particularly displayed by 
him, is no matter of wonder to us, whom bitter 
experience has taught, that an attack upon Ireland 
and the infliction of new injustice upon her, seem 
ever to be the readiest means and most practicable 
bond of reconciliation, or at least of truce, between 
contending English parties. 

" The people of England," said the late Lord 
Sydenham, in a letter to Lord John Bussell, 
written at the time of the death-struggle of the 
Whig Ministry in 1841, and published after 
the noble lord's death ; — " the people of Eng- 
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land do not care a rush for your Irish hobby- 
horses I" 

The ^^ Irish hobby-horses" in question at that 
time were an improved electoral franchise for 
Ireland — her franchise as then and now existing 
being admittedly most defective ; an equalization 
of corporate privileges with those enjoyed by the 
municipalities of Great Britain ; a revision of the 
Grand Jury laws ; and some species of arrange- 
ment of the distracted relation between landlord 
and tenant in Ireland. 

Each and every one of these were matters of 
great moment to that unlucky country, and she 
remains to this day without them ! The Whigs 
did certainly endeavour to do her some justice in 
these respects, but finding that the attempt only 
served to bring odium upon them in England, 
they have abandoned it and adopted Lord Syden- 
ham's hint — dismounting with a vengeance from 
their Irish hobby-horses, and rarely thinking of 
poor Ireland, save when some petty, paltry, 
stinging coercion is to be inflicted upon her. 

Poor ** Jack Lawless," the honest Jack Lau^ 
less of the old Catholic Association, was once 
heard to remark of one of his brother agitators. 
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(a gentleman who has lately ceased to be an M.P. 
and attained a high office in one of the British 
dependencies,) " T. W — is indeed a very clever 
fellow, — very. He has a great deal of eloquent 
fluency, and a highly educated mind: but — ^but 
he bewilders himself sometimes with his philoso- 
phic theories ; in fact, he metaphymaUizes himself 
into balderdash 1 1 " 

Without going quite so far, and adopting, with 
reference to Lord John Russell's theories of con- 
stitutional liberty, the ingenious homeliness of 
Jack Lawless's phrase, the spirit of the remark has 
a thorough application. Perhaps another of the 
old ** Catholic agitators,'* who lives to exercise his 
happy ingenuity of phrase-making, would re -cast 
the remark to suit the noble lord's case, and would 
say of him, that his notions of liberty do at times 
seem as if they had been ^^ metaphysicallized into 
impalpable tenuity." 

Whatsoever may be the cause, whether a natural 
disinclination to exertion, where the pressure upon 
him is not direct and instant ; want of comprehen- 
sion (unlikely in such a man) of all the bearings of 
a great principle, or want of good will to the work; 
certain it is, that popular rights have not foimd in 
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him the ardent, earnest, persevering advocate and 
promoter, that a public man with his opportunities 
and position could have been, so efficiently and so 
happily for his own renown, and for the well-being 
of the British people. 

Chartism could never have raised its wild and 
unkempt head, if Lord John Russell had but 
manifested and acted upon an earnest and steady 
resolution to advance in the path of just and 
necessary, while moderate and well considered 
reforms. 

But hitherto he has only too closely copied the 
examples of the cunning artificers of the aristo- 
cratic devolution of 1688, from one of the most 
prominent but least fortimate of whom he traces 
collateral descent. They who bade the English 
people to rejoice 

" O'er one fSsOl'ii tyrant/' 

did not care to make others besides themselves 
"more free." They sought not to protect the 
people from the oligarchic influences which have 
since the epoch just named replaced the monarchic; 
and which have operated and are operating, fully 
as much as ever did the latter, to the restriction 
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and practical denial of many of the privileges 
loudly promised to all at the time of the Revolu- 
tion, but then really secured to the aristocratic 
class alone^ and for many a long year afterwards 
solely enjoyed by them. 

Not even all Macauley's sparkling talent, un- 
flinching boldness, and most laborious ingenuity in 
the great Whig party pamphlet that he is pub- 
lishing as a History of England from the time of 
the Revolution, have enabled him to avoid making 
damning confessions as to the characters of the 
prime agents in the expulsion of the weak and 
arbitrary, but quite as much sinned against as 
sinning James. 

That Lord John Russell has better things in him, 
than, considering the rope-dancing precariousness of 
his present position — a minister upon sufferance, 
in fact, — ^he is at all anxious to demonstrate just 
now ; and that he is capable, if he will only be 
" greatly daring" enough to enter upon the task, 
of bringing to a happy solution the diflicult pro- 
blems of government with regai'd to the interna- 
tional relations between Great Britain and Ireland, 
and the relations between classes in both countries, 
which the extraordinary events that have occurred 
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in Europe daring the last eighteen months have 
tended, and in their ulterior consequences may 
still more tend; to press upon the consideration of 
British statesmen, is the belief of many; and a 
very justifiable belief in those who bear in mind 
the occasional indications of ability, even for such 
a large and nobl^ task, that have from time to time 
escaped from him, despite of all his frozen caution 
and reserve. 

It is with him a favourite practice to quote 
Burke ; and it were well if he were thus reminded 
of the blot upon Burke's fame — the reproach that 
he too well merited— of having 



It 



narroVd his mind. 



And to party given up what was meant for mankind.*' 

Another of the Whig leaders, Lord Morpeth, 
the present Earl of Carlisle, " came ouf very un- 
expectedly in the session of 1835. 

Whenever he had spoken previous to that ses- 
sion, he had spoken weU — ^perhaps too well ; too 
much of a prize essay about his oratorical efforts. 
This peculiarity was now not entirely gone, per- 
haps, but put out of sight completely by the 
practical tendency and matter of bis speeches. Hq 
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rose to the occasion^ and having allowed himself 
to be put in an important and difficult office — that 
of Secretary for Ireland — he readily accepted and 
proved himself equal to its labours and responsi- 
bilities, both in and out of the House. And^ 
until the abandonment of the " Irish hobby-horses^ 
before alluded to, he most creditably and effi- 
ciently maintained his part. 

Latterly he has allowed indolence to steal upon 
him. Perhaps in the Upper House he may be 
awakened to exertion, by the straitened circum- 
stances there of his party. But ^^ it was pity of 
him" to disappoint the expectations which his 
sudden energy of 1835-38 gave rise to among the 
well-wishers of a liberal Ministry. 

For the first time, under his regime, the Irish 
members (and once for all I wish to say that I 
use this phrase exactly as it was used in 1833-35, 
and later years — namely, as designating the Irish 
poptdar members,) were treated with something of 
proper consideration, their opinions consulted, 
and their advice, on some occasions and to some 
extent, adopted. 

A circumstance of not a little amusement arose, 
or by some farceur was made to arise, out of this 
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intercourse between the Irish members and the 
noble Secretary for Ireland. 

One of the Irish members, a gentleman much 
and deservedly respected, and a man of consi- 
derable wealth, was singularly negligent in his 
dress ; wearing habiliments, and especially a haU 
of a very ancient date indeed. 

This gentleman, as representative for a very 
important locality, had occasion several times to 
call at the Irish office, and had been always 
received with the peculiarly bland courtesy that 
marked, and according to veracious accounts still 
marks, the noble lord then at the head of that office. 

Somewhere about the middle of June or July, 

1835, Mr. R (the honourable member in 

question) called, and after a very brief delay was 
admitted to Lord Morpeth. 

After the usual courtesies and the usual banale 
observations on the weather, it is recorded that 
Lord Morpeth looked rather inquiringly at his 
visitor. 

*' I am come, my lord, to thank your lordship," 
said the latter, answering the look promptly ; ** I 
am greatly obliged to your lordship." 

« Oh— h— h ! Mr. R ^," said Lord Morpeth, 
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not recollecting exactly what he was thanked for, 
but supposing it must have been some attention to 
one of Mr. R 's recommendations, " I am very- 
happy that you are so satisfied. I shall be always 
happy to be of any service in my power." 

" I am much obliged to your lordship ; it was 
very kind of you ; I could not, and I did not, 
mistake your motive for a moment ; and I beg to 
say I shall always be obliged to your lordship for 
such communications." 

The mystified Secretary stared a little at some 
of the terms of this address ; but seeing that his 
visitor, however strangely he expressed himself, 
appeared thoroughly and warmly in earnest, he 
made the best of it by again bowing, and express- 
ing again his desire always to give similar satis- 
faction. 

" I am quite sure of it, my lord ; and I am, I 
beg again to say, greatly obliged to your lordship; 
and here, my lord, here is my haV" 

"Your hat, Mr. R !" 

"Yes, my lord, my hail I hope your lordship 
approves of it." 

"Oh — ^h! certainly — certainly, Mr. R , it 

is a — very nice hat indeed — tery — but " 
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^'I am very glad your lordship likes it I 
Hii$sure you I took great pains to get one which 
you would consider unobjectionable ; and to 
prove to you what a value I place upon your 
advice.'* 

"My advice! Mr. R , (looking aghast^ and 

half inclined to ring the bell) — my advice I" 

"Yes, my lord; according to your own note 
here—" 

And to Lord Morpeth*s amazement he was 
handed a note, addressed as from himself to Mr. 
R f representing in the kindest, most con- 
siderate, and indeed affectionate manner, that such 
was the writer's solicitude for the proper esti- 
mation of the Irish M.P.s, that he was induced 
to step beyond the limits, not only of his office, 
but of the privileges of ordinary acquaintance, to 
suggest in private and strict confidence to Mr. 

R y that his hat was not extzctly what a gentleman 

of his position and wealth ought to wearl^ 
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Besides the successful campaign against Peel 
and his over-precipitate party, and the surrender 
at discretion of the Great Grand-masters, little 
Grand-masters, Deputy Grandsy Purple Marksmen, 
&c. &c. of the Cumberland-Fairman confederacy, 
we had plenty of excitement during the Session. 

And dearly does the House of Commons love 
excitement I It cannot choose but plead guilty to 
the soflb impeachment of being, in its corporate 
capacity, the most mischief-iomng assembly in the 
world I A most important question will often 
command but an unwilling bodily attendance, and 
no mental attention whatsoever : whereas, let it be 
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but known^ or whispered, that a teasing question 
is to be put to the Minister of the day, a point of 
privilege to be vindicated at the expense of some 
unfortunate wight out of doors, or a sharp en- 
counter of wits, or of something worse, likely to 
"come off" between two honourable and hostile 
members ; and the benches are sure to be crowded, 
and the most exemplary silence and eager atten- 
tion will everywhere prevail I 

We had, in the first place, a greater number than 
I have witnessed before or since of those personal 
" rows," which Dickens has so amusingly satirized 
in the immortal " passage of words " between Mr. 
Pickwick and the audacious linen-draper, t'hese 
occurrences, the natural ebullitions of the over- 
heated and irritated state of party-feeling, gave 
great annoyance and diflSculty to our respected 
Speaker; who, thoroughly versed in all the "wise 

saws and modern instances," as well as ancient 
precedents, that it behoveth Speaker to have at 
his fingers' ends, had not been quite so happy in 
acquiring that dignity of mien and manner which 
is potent of itself to " unthread the rude eye of 
rebellion," and bring even Members of Parliament 
to their senses. 
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But decbion and dignity will not always carry 
the day upon these occasions. In the preceding 
session — that of 1834, we had the grand scena 
between Lord Althorp and Mr. Sheil ; excited by 
a mutual contradiction on the subject of a charge 
made against the latter^ of having privately ex- 
pressed approbation of the Irish Coercion Bill^ 
when publicly voting and speaking against it. 

In vain Sir C. M. Sutton thundered against 
each of the delinquents on that occasion ; perhaps 
a leetle more against the then private member^ Mr. 
Sheil, than against his noble and official ant- 
agonist. In vain friend after friend of either party 
tried their suasive eloquence, and exhausted their 
officious ingenuity to prove " there was nothing 
in it," and prevent something from being made 
out of nothing. Lord Althorp threw himself 
round into his ordinary half-sitting, half-sleeping 
position, "bow on,** (as a nautical member re- 
marked,) " to the Chair, like a snug ship hove to in 
a breeze," and IwAiediglum and obstinate : Sheil, at 
the other side, folded his arms tightly, and shrugged 
himself up, as though to concentrate and keep hot 
his wrath, his brow being finnly knit the while — 

" And ever and anon he bit his bleeding lip." 
VOL. I. I 
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At lengthy persuasion and awful menace failing of 
effect^ the inductabile tempm arrived^ when both 
were ordered off for instant incarceration I 

First came the tall^ gaunt, very gentlemanly, 
and, despite of his years and of his pacific garb, 
the still military figure of good old Colonel Sey- 
mour. Then shuffled along Lord Aithorp, with 
his hands in his side pockets, and a look as qmet, 
easy, and innocent of ill, as any one of his own 
fleecy favourites, when being led to the slaughter. 
Next came a subordinate of our good sergeant-at- 
arms, twice as important-looking, and ten times 
more austere than his principal. Him followed 
next the second prisoner, to whom, as an Irish- 
man, rebellion seemed to come too natural to let 
him be put much out of his way ; and the awful 
procession closed with yet another official, stem, 
vigilant, and determined. Two hours of carcere 
dwro were undergone by both patients, and then 
can^e apologies to the insulted majesty of the 
House of Commons, assurances that ^^ matters 
should go no farther," and finally, liberation with 
a reprimand. 

In 1835 we never got so far through the points 
of a quarrel as to be laid hands upon in the man- 
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ner just described ;' but there were a number of 
squabbles with infinitely less reason, and less 
credit to the parties. 

The other, and more rational excitements of the 
session, were given us by the discussions on the 
proposed Reforms in the Corporations of England ; 
the Irish Tithe and Franchise bills; the party 
questions arising out of Controverted Elec- 
tions, and the question of the " Appropriation 
Clause." 

This latter was the designation given to the 
147th clause of Lord Stanley's Church Tem- 
poralities Bill of 1833, dropped by him out of the 
bill in that year, and revived in the motions of 
Mr. Ward, M.P. for St. Alban's, until at last 
taken up again by the Whigs in their advance 
against Sir Robert Peel. 

My father was a peculiar object of attack. The 
rally that had been made in Ireland had In fact 
turned the scale between the contending influences 
in the House. It would have been a varying and 
alternating success between the Whigs and the 
Tories, but for the Irish contingent, who were 
sure to carry the day for the former, not through 
any peculiar affection for them, but simply because 

I 2 
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they then were initiating, and seemed determined 
to carry out good measures for Ireland* 

Ireland having thus once more baidked the 
" Tory," or Conservative party, she was not to be 
forgiven ; and Daniel O'Connell being then accre- 
dited by her as her representative, on his devoted 
head the thunder was first to fall. 

Every possible form and description of charge and 
imputation was vomited agunst him by the organs 
of Conservative opinion at the press. And no 
young knight rode more zealously at the quintain, 
in his earlier practices of arms, than did the young 
^^ fire-eyed disputants" of that party essay them- 
selves against Daniel O'Connell; cheered on, and in- 
deed imitated as they were by their more practised 
and more inveterate seniors. The midn accusations 
were: — Ist. He had coerced the unfortunate pea- 
sant and artizan-voters of Ireland. 2d. He had 
caused a death's-head and cross-bones to be affixed 
to the doors of every man who had not voted as 
he (Daniel O'Connell) chose. 3d. He had traf- 
ficked in Parliamentary seats ; — (as, for instance, 
when he put Baphael, ^^ the incomprehensible,^ to 
the enormous expense of 2000/. for a severely contested 
county election; indttding preparations for the 



J 
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petition! Furthermore, and 4thly. He had ac- 
cepted of 800t, or peradventure 900L, to change 
his vote on the Factory Labourers' Short-Hour 
question of that time ; and Sth, and worst crime of 
all, had expressed a derogatory opinion of the state 
of morality in England, pa^rticularljiamong the 
lower order of females* 

In fact, the multitudinous and many-coloured 
popular accusations against Napoleon in the times 
of Pitt, were now rivalled, if not outdone, by those 
against O'ConnelL If the latter had not actually — 

'' Made the quartern loaf and Luddites rise, 
And fiird the butchers' shops with large blue flies !" 

he had, at any rate, grievously interfered with 
Tory enjoyment of the loaves and fishes. 

The two English calumnies against him were 
the most successful ; though all were readily caught 
up by the predisposed and prejudiced public mind 
here. To do that which he scorned to do through- 
out his life-time — namely, to enter into a refutation 
of these and a thousand other empty and malig- 
nant falsehoods uttered against him^ would be as 
derogatory to his memory, as it would be an entire 
waste of time. The candid mind has long since 
detected their hoUowness and rejected them ; the 
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prejudiced and the base in spirit would not be 
convinced — the former^ loth to part with the 
darling lie so long hugged to their bosoms; the 
latter, judging of others by themselves. 

The fifth calunmj was potently used against 
him with the English commonalty, by Feargus 
O'Connor, Richard Oastler, and other such ^^ small 
deer ;" and was based upon a gross misrepresen- 
tation of a passage in one of his public letters ; 
where, arguing against the introduction of Poor- 
laws into Ireland, he illustrated his argument by 
a quotation from one of the Reports of the Com- 
missioners of Inquiry into the Poor-law System 
in England^ testifying to the disastrous operation 
of that system upon female morality. 

For nothing was he more remarkable than for 
his high-souled contempt and disregard of calumny. 
The thousand shafts that were weekly, daily^ 
hourly shot against him, fell off innocuous . and 
unnoticed, save and except where sent by one 
whom he had considered a friend. 

A shaft from such a quarter was indeed the 
lethcdis arundo ; — without cause or justification, as 
the attack ever proved. Mo man ever felt un- 
kindness, ingratitude, betrayal, more keenly and 
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more painfully; and unfortunately he was doomed 
to experience several instances of one, or other, or 
aU three of these visitationa from men with whom 
he thought he had contracted the strongest rela"" 
tions of private friendship. 

But the positive shock and blotc, which it was 
evident that he ever underwent upon such occa- 
sions, were not caused in any manner or degree 
whatsoever by any deficiency of true and full 
appreciation of the weakness, instability, and 
strange perversity of human nature. 

No man of the present, or of preceding ages, did 
or could possess a deeper, clearer, more intuitive 
and accurate insight into his fellow-men, than 
Daniel O'ConneU. He made little boast of his 
keensightedness indeed : for he abhorred cynicism, 
and felt much more pained than pleased, in con- 
templating the darker side of man; preferring 
even to be injured by trusting too readily and 
amply, rather than to nourish and brood over sus- 
picions, jealousies, and doubts. 

At times, however, indications of his real judg- 
ment of men made themselves visible, almost in 
spite of himself. A gentleman whom he had seri- 
ously obliged, was one day overpowering him with 
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thanks, and assuring him he would be '^ eternally 
gratefuL" 

" Don't pledge yourself too strongly, my good 
Sir," said Mr. O'Connell, " and don't give yourself 
so much trouble to assure me. I am quite convinced 
that you entirely mean, at present^ what you say. 
But mark my words: 1 hate Miged you too much 
to meet a return. You will yet attack me, and 
bitterly ; and you shall be welcome so to do I " 

It fell out exactly as he said, notwithstanding 
the earnest protestations of the object of lus kind- 
ness: and the realization of the prophecy gave 
no surprise to its author, and caused no feeling in 
his mind beyond that of indulgent pity. 

A young gentleman whom he had favoured and 
assisted by every means in his power, in an effort 
at making an independency at the Bar, having 
through quite another source obtained a Colonial 
appointment, complied with the usual conditions 
exacted from Irish candidates for office, by an at- 
tack upon Ireland — in particular upon my father. 

'^ It was but natural that he should do so," said 
the latter to some friends, who bitterly denounced 

the young man's conduct: *'did I not give 

provocation f did I not do him a service ?" 
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In 1839, he received what he felt a severe blow 
indeed. 

A gentleman of much respectability and general 
worth, had joined him with great heartiness in the 
political movement of that year, — the working of 
the "Precurgor Association," as it was called; being 
the last phase of the Irish popidar movement, ere 
deciding irrevocably upon the demand for Repeal. 

During several months the gentleman in ques- 
tion had worked cordially and heartily in the 
committees and at the general meetings of this 
body; and being a large employer of labour, he 
ffained and ffave popularity by such attendance. 
There had always been a friendly acquaintance 
between him and my father ; and this now rapidly 
ripened into a warm and intimate friendship. 

On one afternoon, when they had been a long 
time engaged together in committee business, at 
the Corn Exchange, — the head-quarters then, 
as now, of Agitation, — they walked arm in arm, 
and in confidential, or at least very friendly con- 
versation, towards Mr. O'Connell's residence in 
Merrion Square. Arriving at the door, Mr. 
O'Connell earnestly pressed his friend to do as 
he had readily done on some previous occasions, 

i3 
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Damely, to come in to a family dinner. The 
other excused himself; and they parted at the 
door as friends part, who expect to meet next day. 

Mr. O'Connell entered his study, and seeing 
the early edition of the Dublin Evening Post 
upon his table, took it up to read while waiting 
the summons to dinner. To his utter amazement^ 
he found in conspicuous type in its columns 
a letter, from the friend whose grasp was yet 
warm on his hand, accusing him, in nearly so 
many words, of turning a political movement to 
his own advantage in a pecuniary point of view — 
in short, of peculation under the garb of patriotism ! 

Something like an hour had elapsed since the 
breaking of this thunder-clap upon him, when the 
member of his family who had been with him at 
the moment returned to announce the serving of 
dinner. He found him as he had left him, with 
the newspaper hanging from his hand, not a limb 
changed from its position; his eye mournfully 
fixed — in no unconsciousness, but in the deep, 
mute agony of a wounded heart. 

The sequel of this wretched incident was 
worthy of its beginning. The plunge being once 
made, no depth seemed too great; and credence 
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was absolutely refused by the accuser^ or, at any 
rate, by some one for him, to my father's simple 
exposition of facts, unless the accounts should be 
subjected to rigid examination. This condition 
was granted; and the books containing every 
detail of the financial transactions of the Precursor 
Association were submitted for the fullest inspec- 
tion of the accusing party, who had engaged for 
the occasion a city magistrate and a bookbinder^ as 
his aide-de-camps. The use to which the latter 
individual was put, was, to examine whether there 
had 7iot been a fraudulent insertion of new leaves 
into the cash-book, for the purpose of concealing 
Mr. O'Connell's peculation ! ! I 

There yet remains to be told one more and 
final instance of the effect upon my father of the 
unkindness and desertion of friends ; but that will 
more properly come in when discussing the events 
of 1846-1847. 

In this session the faults of the system of trial 
of election petitions became glaringly apparent, 
without any better substitute having suggested 
itself, or having been devised to this day. 

The custom then was to dear the House of 
strangers^ all but the counsel and agents for the 
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parties, and lock the doors. The clerk then put 
into glasses on the table, slips of paper with the 
names of all the members of the House upon 
them ; and after a few formalities, and the more 
practical preliminary of a good shake, proceeded to 
draw them out one bj one, announcing the name 
as he opened the billet. 

The first thirty-three members who answered 
to their names thus drawn^ constituted the rough 
panel of the intended committee. The counsel 
and agents for sitting member and petitioner, 
with a few amici curice from Treasury bench and 
the chief bench of the Opposition, retired then to 
deliberate upon the panel thus obtained ; and after 
each party had separately marked off eleven of the 
thirty-three names as persons to be challenged, 
both met to communicate the result of the sepa- 
rate deliberations, and settle the ultimate eleven 
who were to be the committee. 

During the calling by the clerk, the utmost 
silence reigned : less enforced, however, by the rule 
of the House, and the vigilance of the worthy 
Sergeant-at- Arms, than by the universal anxiety. 
The chances of this election-ballot were as sin- 
gular and as capricious as those of any other 
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species of gambling. Sometimes there would be 
a. run of names belonging to one party ; sometimes 
of those of its opponents. Again^ some individuals 
were sure to be called in every ballot of a session ; 
while the names of others seldom or never turned 
up. 

According as these chances went in favour of 
one or the other party, very audible expressions of 
pleasure and displeasure respectively were to be 
heard along the crowded benches. But there 
used to be a positive explosion, on the one side of 
wrath, and on the other of triumph, when through 
negligence, or accident^ the individuals called 
upon did not happen to be present ; and thus lost 
to their friends the advantage which the chances 
of the ballot had for a moment appeared to give 
them. 

When the rough panel was at length obtained 
— a result often delayed for a considerable time 
by the absence of some, and the stcecmng off of 
others — (that is to say, the taking of an oath by 
members who were past sixty years of age, that 
they had arrived at that period of life, and did not 
consider themselves capable of the labour of attend- 
ance) — an interchange of congratulations was 
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most plainly visible and audible among those 
whose partisans stood in a majority on the list, 
while a corresponding crestfallenness was exhibited 
by those whose hopes had been defeated. 

In shorty the question as to the success or failure 
of the petition seemed as though conaidered settled; 
without any thought of^ or any degree of reference 
to the merits of the case, the value of counsel's 
argument, and the obligations of the members' oaths. 

The calculation seemed to be somewhat in this 
way: — 

** Out of the thirty-three in the gross panel, so 
many of our side have answered that we must 
have the majority on the reduced list. There- 
fore our man (petitioner or sitting member, as the 
case happened to be) must succeed!^ 

Undoubtedly all this smoke could not have 
been without fire; and there must accordingly 
have been dedsions, which a full and cool recol- 
lection of the heavy bond of their oath would 
not have justified in those who made them. But the 
worst effect was, that a suspicion was thus thrown 
upon all decisions, and a licence inevitably given 
to calumny, bitterness, and all uncharitableness, 
which aggravated to the uttermost the fever of 
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political hate, that raged not only throughout this 
session, but for a long time after, and out of the 
House as well as in it. 

It was a rather plain spoken exposition and de- 
nunciation of the dangers, evils, and occasional 
enormities incident to this system, which gave 
occasion to the grand scene of a solemn repri- 
mand (!) of one of the members of the House by 
the Speaker. 

The offender in this instance was Daniel O'Con- 
nelL At a pubUc meeting in Ireland, or in a 
public letter, he had strongly denounced the 
manner in which the deliberate and well ascer- 
tained choice of important constituencies was often 
set at nought by Committee decisions flagrantly 
irreconcileable with a due observance of that judi- 
cial impartiality to which the individuals composing 
those Committees were sworn at the table of the 
House. 

This proceeding of his afforded an opportunity 
for attack on him, not to be neglected by a party 
to which he was so long and so bitterly obnoxious, 
and, accordingly, some of the hotter spirits at the 
Conservative side of the House took upon them- 
selves the office of champions of the injured 
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and interesting innocence of its Election^ Com-* 
mittees. 

A magniloquent indictment, full of *^ noble rage ** 
and indignant sympathy with the objects of his 
denunciation, was therefore most carefully hatched 
and brought forth to light with all due pomp and 
ceremony. The whole well-disciplined and eager 
array of the Opposition were punctually present, 
and personal antipathies coming into play, several 
of the Whig party lent the aid of their votes to 
the division, which decided, that Daniel O'Connell, 
one of the representatives for the city of Dublin, 
had grievously transgressed in the premises stated 
in the indictment, and merited and shoidd receive 
the severest reprimand of the Chair I 

The form in such cases made and provided is, 
that the delinquent member, being " named^ hj 
the Speaker, shall stand up in his place, (bare- 
headed, of course,) and abide the scolding that he 
has been doomed to undergo. 

Mr. O'Connell stood up amid the triumphant 
cheers and jeers of his accusers and their abettors 
of every hue and section of the assembly. 
Mr. Speaker bent on him the awful terrors of his 
brow, and "targed him tightly," in good round 
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terms; concluding with the usual formula ot 
rather superfluous information:' 

** You are hereby reprimanded accordingly 1" 

Mr. O'Connell replied by challenging investi- 
gation or denial of the imputations he had thrown 
out. He denied the justice of condemning him 
without inquiry as to the truth or falsity of the 
accusations for which he was thus summarily 
chastised. 

He pointed out the inconsistency of attacking 
an individual for what multitudes of others were 
allowed to do with impunity : an indulgence that 
could be attributable only to a sense of the justice 
of the allegations. 

A pamphleteer of the preceding year— himself 
a ''Parliamentary Agent," as the solicitors accus- 
tomed to parliamentary practice designate them- 
selves — had gone into a full and accurate detail 
of the miserable canvassing for attendance at the 
election ballots, and of all the various " dodges " 
resorted to, to make the Conmiittees ^^aafe ! " He 
had concluded with these words : 

** Thus, to ensure a favourable Committee every 
principle of decency and justice is notoriously and 
openly prostituted ! ! " 
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And yet this pamphlet had not been prose* 
cuted 1 

Mr. O'Connell concluded : 

'^ If you will appoint a Committeey and that 
they shall decide that I have made a false charge^ 
there is no submission too humble to be bowed to 
by me. If they say I have misstated facts, there 
is no reparation which I shall not be ready to 
make 

*^ . • • • I have repented of nothing. I have 
retracted nothing. I repeat what I have said: 
I only wish I could find terms less offensive in 
themselves and equaUy significant. I am bound 
to re-assert what I have said : for I am convinced 
of nothing by a tote ! " 

There was, of course, a terrible outcry at this 
" malignancy y^ and the whole business would 
doubtless have had to be done over again — indict- 
ment, defence, reprimand and all — ^had not so many 
other members started up and expressed in pretty 
unequivocal terms their coincidence with Mr, 
O'Connell's view of the case, that still greater 
ridicule would have fallen upon the elaborate 
process by which so doubtful a vindication of 
decisions which, in spite of all the efibrts of party. 
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were held by the public mind to be 'cery doubtful 
in themselyesy was to be effected. 

And there was practically a distinct confession 
of the truth of the charges against Election Com* 
mittees, as they had been constituted, by the 
entire change which, a very few years later, was 
made in the constitution of those bodies. 

This change, under the provisions of which all 
doubtful election issues have now for two parlia- 
ments been tried, originated with Sir Bobert Peel, 
and undoubtedly is some, though not a very great 
improvement. 

There is no fault with the right honourable 

baronet that the improvement should not have 
been thorough and sufficient. The House is, with 
a good deal of sound reason, jealous even of the 
appearance of an encroachment upon its privileges ; 
and at that period, certainly, it would have been, 
and in all likelihood would to a great extent still 
be found, a very difficult task to obtain general 
consent to a larger and therefore more efficient 
change. 

Nothing could have been worse, according to 
theimanimous admission at this time of day of all 
who had practical experience of it, than the old 
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system, with its levity of oath-taking, its canvass-* 
ings for partisan attendances, its indnstrious 
fchippinff'in to an election-ballot as earnestly and 
calculatingly as to a division after a debate; 
its fluctuations of triumph and dismay, according 
as the names of friends or of opponents chanced 
to prevail ; and, finally, the really indecent con- 
fidence with which the result of the Committee's 
labours was predicted, — exultingly on the one 
hand, and despondingly on the other, — ^merely 
from the known political bias of those who hap- 
pened to have answered to the appel nominal. 

But through all the up-stairs and star-chamber 
complexity of the present mode of making out 
election-panels, symptoms of the tmsubdued inve<* 
teracy of the old evils still make themselves 
evident. 

And the plain, practical, tangible absurdity is 
as great and as glaring as ever — ^that of entrusting 
to men utterly unskilled in the law the absolute 
and uncontrolled decision of matters frequently 
involving very nice legal points ; to say nothing 
of their equally absolute licence in dealing with 
the facts of the cases before them, according as 
their party bias may happen to incline. 
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The suggestion of appointing, from amongst 
the leading men at the bar, certain judicial asses- 
sors to preside over the inquiries now conducted 
by Election Conunittees, with a jury composed 
of members of parliament, selected according to 
the present or any fairer mode that can be devised, 
appears to offer the means of arriving at as fair 
a tribunal as can be constituted without too great 
a surrender of the jealously-guarded dignity and 
powers of the House of Commons. 

The M. P. jury would have to take their law 
from the qualified and competent instructor on 
the bench, and not from the vagaries of their own 
fancies and prejudices, as has occurred unfortu- 
nately too often under the present system, which 
makes them judges and jurymen at one and the 
same time. 

And the experience gathered in the ordinary 
and regular courts, in the course of a long prac- 
tice, would secure to them in the assessor an able 
and most necessary guide in the elucidation and 
arrangement of the facts of the case, as well as in 
the law. 

The only parties likely to suffer if something 
like this plan were adopted, would be that portion 
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of the parliamentary lawyers who seek to build 
their reputation on their cleverness in mystifying^ 
wheedling, or buUjring a Committee. And the 
change would be beneficial even to them; for 
nothing so spoils a professional man for ordinary 
and regular business, as the extreme licence taken 
and allowed in pleading and conducting a case 
before so motley and uncertain a tribunal as that 
of a Parliamentary Committee ; whether one of 
election inquiry or otherwise. 

Lord Stanley was in the tranritim^itage in this 
parliament; not yet a declared Tory, but decidedly 
no longer a Whig. Sitting with Yns fidus-aehaiesy 
Sir James Graham, and some three or four of the 
crotchettiest men in the House about them, on 
one of the benches below the gangway on the 
ministerial side of the House ; he and they were 
known collectively by the ^o^ri^'M^ of "the Derby 
Dilly ;" one bestowed upon them with great suc- 
cess by my father, in reference to Stanley's own 
phrase the preceding session, of the '^upsetting 
of the ministerial coach." 

The Derby DiUy^ with its six insidesy trundled 
along at its own eccentric pace, and on its own 
eccentric line of route, through this session and 
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the next; swaying more and more to the Con- 
servative side of the way^ untU^ at the beginning 
of the parliament of 18475 it fairly ran off the 
road altogether, and transferred its passengers to 
the capacious old Tory vehicle, then fast coming 
up with its Whig rival. 

The only man of ability belonging to the cele- 
brated " Derby Dilly," (excepting, of course, its 
gifted, but erratic driver,) was Sir James Graham. 

In no case is there so striking an instance of 
the harm that vacillation, as contradistinguished 
from seasonable change of opinion, does to a 
public man, as in the case of Sir James Graham. 

No man can deny that he is rising in public 
estimation of late years in a manner far more 
proportioned to his intellectual endowments and 
powers than during all the preceding portion of 
his career. The simple explanation of the mystery 
lies in this, that of late years his political opinions 
have become steadier, if not very much more 
defined. 

Beginning life with a strong tendency to Badi- 
calism, " and something more^ he passed through 
all the changes of extreme, moderate, and at last 
Conservative Whiggery, with more or less delay 
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at each stage, until he ultimately settled down 
into the measured, calculating, and (to use fv 
rin^ndabaut epithet,) the rationally impremonaUe 
Toryism of Sir Bobert PeeL 

Having thus at last '^got his course," as the 
sailors say, and a good pilot at the ^^con," Sir James 
Graham's mind has been freed from the cripplmg 
and embarrassing uncertfunties that marred its full 
powers ; and he has accordingly come out with an 
effect that the utmost efforts of his talents, emi- 
nent as they have always been considered, had failed 
to produce at any previous time ; and has perma- 
nently established his reputation as a singularly 
clear-headed, efficient, pleasing, and even states- 
manlike speaker. 

Nothing ever more redounded to his credit, or 
could have done so, than his manly confession of 
wrong : when, during the Irish discussion of 1845, 
he retracted and expressed his regret for having 
given utterance to the injudicious declaration that 
he had been betrayed into in the year 1843, to 
the effect that ^'concession to Ireland had reached 
its limits," and that severity rather than indulgence 
should thenceforth be her lot. 

His partnership in Sir Bobert PeePs professed 
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and practically carried-out recantation of opinion 
on the Corn Laws^ evidenced the same spirit of 
honourable reparation of error as regarded Eng-* 
land. 

And if the time was then denied to him^ as to 
Sir Kobert Feel, to give practical and tangible 
effect to their Irish retractions as to their English; 
and again, if the opportunity of so doing has 
been denied to them since, by the disastrouii 
faineance of their successors in office ; let us hope 
that the approaching session will see those oppor« 
iunities given and turned to their due and full 
account: whatever be the chances of ministries^ 
and with whomsoever is to rest the credit and the 
glory of having originated the long promised and 
sorely wanted measures of rightful concession, and 
large and real benefit to Ireland. 

Another member of the Derby Dilly^ Sir Francis 
Burdett, {Old Glory, as Cobbett used to call him^) 
made in the session of 1835 a recantation of a 
very different description. 

He had been injudicious, extravagant, and some- 
what reckless, when advocating popular principle^ 
in the prime of his day& He was equally inju- 
dicious and extravagant in the opposite cause, 

VOL. U K 
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now^ when his way of life had not only fallen into 
" the sere and yellow leaf," but had gone beyond^ 
and was verging into anile dotage. 

He swallowed all his old liberal pledges ; forgot 
his high-flown theories ; and adopted as trashy a 
twaddle of Toryism as ever he had protested against 
and ridiculed, callidd juventu* 

As in times of Cholera all virulent diseases of 
other kinds are apt ultimately to assume the type 
of the chief epidemic ; so the various bitternesses 
that were, month after month, and week after 
week, breaking up the once great **Eeform party," 
all tended to one uniform development— that of 
the frequent moral epidemic — or, (to describe it 
more correctly) the lasting moral endemic to which 
English minds are subject — that of a disposition to 
be severe and harsh towards Ireland. 

Poor Sir Francis Burdett exemplified this in his 
assaults upon her, and upon her representatives, for 
her offences and their own ; in particular against 
Daniel O'Connell, who first felt the effects of his 
fury, in the not very worthy nor creditable 
«,ttempt at expulsion from Brookes' Club. 

In the heyday of enthusiasm in his new cause, 
Sir Francis flung down the gauntlet to his old 
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friends^ the Westminster Badicals, by suddenly 
resigning his seat, and standing again for West- 
minster, on unmistakeable Conservative principles. 
As it was the height of the session, and of the 
season when he did so, the excitement and interest 
were extreme. All London banded itself on one 
side or the other ; the committee rooms and poll- 
ing booths were crowded with members of Parlia- 
ment, doing the most minute and laborious duties 
as agents; and the unfortunate electors were 
besieged in their own shops and houses by lady- 
customers in their carriages, vowing, promising, 
and threatening a world of wonders to secure their 
votes. This wad a game in which the superior 
wealth of the Conservatives gave them the advan^ 
tage; and therefore the whilome patriot- turned*^ 
Tory obtained his re-election. 

The summer and much of the autumn wore 
away in bitter party squabbles, and little fruit 
to the people of the United Kingdom. At length, 
as all things must come to an end, the session ter- 
minated, and our respective leaders gave us all 
permission to fly away to our homes, 

^' Like a bird that seeketh the mother's nest." 

k2 
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Ko school-boy ever did^ could, or will enjoy 
more the day when *^ Vacation" opens to him all 
its pleasures, than does the imfortunate member 
of Parliament, the happy hour when the business 
of the session is fairly over, and he is free to go 
home. 

If he be a mere party-man, he rejoices that he is 
no longer likely " to be wanted" — ^no longer to be 
in fear of *^ urgent requests to attend," black 
looks at occasional absences, &c. &c. 

Kan independent memher — in/tict or injictum — 
he has no longer his thankless pains of constant 
attendances to undergo; and occasionally the 
rebukes of his judgment, or mayhap of his con- 
science : if such an article be not contraband in 
an M.P. 

And whether ministerialist or oppositionist, 
waiter upon Providence or independent, he re- 
joiceth much at being delivered from the dull 
detail of parliamentary life common to alL No 
more wearisome drawling dull debates, protracted 
from hour to hour of a long evening of impatient 
expectation ; only to be adjourned at two in the 
morning for yet another dreary night of bootless 
talk. No more Committees, absorbing the few 
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hours that intervene between his fevered sleep 
and the recommencement of the nightly suffer- 
ing; and no more day- sittings — worse, more 
wearisome, stupifying, depressing, and wasting, 
than even the dismal drudgery of a Railway 
Committee! 

No more scribbling of orders for the gallery, 
and occasional smuggling in of supernumerary 
friends. No more hasty and ill-digested chops 
at Bellamy's, or interrupted dinners at this or 
the other Club. No more ruined domestic comfort 
for the elders ; no more spoiled amusements for the 
juniors ; no more bother y hurry, and inconvenience 
for all ! 

I had almost said, (and, therefore, almost made 
a sad mistake by saying,) '*no more beseeching 
letters," praying for your influence to get all 
kinds of places : none too high for your earnest 
correspondents' ambition — none too low for their 
wants 1 And all, all, without exception, "perfectly 
suited to the supplicants' abilities ! I" 

But this is a perennial affliction — not one 
merely of the session; and none are exempt 
from it, not even those who are known to stand 
due north of Government favour. Their lot hpw- 
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ever is Iiappy> compared with that of the recog- 
nised ministerial supporter^ who has fifty times 
a-day to give the assurance that " one word from 
him to Lord JoUri^ will not make the fortunes of his 
clients I 
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Whatever may be tTie experience in the premises 
of other members of Parliament, the applications 
for recommendation to places, or other advance- 
ment of the writers' views, which have from time 
to time been addressed to mj father, and those of 
his family who happened to be in Parliament, 
could scarcely be outdone in point of odditi/ as well 
as in multitude. 

Some such requisitions as the following (amongst 
many, many others of equal or perhaps superior 
queerness,) have come to hand from time to time : — 
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" Dear Sir,— 

** I shall be greatly obliged if you will procure 
me a situation in the Excise, Customs, Stamps, 
Post-office, Ordnance Department, or any other 
that may be most conyenient. Of course I should 
wish it to be a respectable one, and can confidently 
assure you, that you never shall have reason to 
regret your recommendation; as I shall do credit 
to your choice by my diligence and faithfulness in 
the discharge of my duties. 

" You may not perhaps at once recollect my 
pame ; but I can recall myself very speedily to 
your remembrance by a circumstance which took 
place between us about twenty years ago, or 
thereabouts. 

" / rented from you a house in Street in 

Dubliuy and when I teas leaving ity you kindly for- 
gate me half-a-^ear^s rent. Therefore [!] I trust 
I may expect from you the kindness which I at 
present solicit, 

'^ And I have, &c &a &c &c. 

** P.S. — One word from you to — ^ would, 

I am sure, obtain for me all that I want ! " 
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" My deae Sir, — 

** Having lately been very unfortunate in my 
business^ I am about to wind up my affairs, and 
retire with whatever means I have renudniBg. 
Being still strong and in good health, I do not 
wish to be idle ; nor could I very well support my 
family, which is very large, and three of my sons 
grown up. 

" I will therefore be for ever indebted, if you 
will be kind enough to exert your influence to get 
me made a Stipendary Magistrate, or to get me 
some situation, — I entirely leave it to your 
own choice as to the nature of it, — which may 
be worth £350 or £450 a-year, as less would not 
weU do in my present circumstances. 

" One word from you to the Chief Secretary, 
or to y would do the thing at once I 

** I beg to add that my sons are, all three, of 
ages quite sufficient to ensure that they are com^ 
petent to any Government employment that you 
could get for them. Places of £100 or £150 
a-year would suit them very well for the present," 
&c. &c. &c. 
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" Great Liberator and Father of tour 
Country, — 

'' I am sure you will look with forgiveness upon 
a poor distressed Irishman writing to you again ; 
for whom your honour wrote a letter before — more 
glory to you ! I sent in the recommendation, and 
as your honour's servant bid me, I left my name 
[name] and address, and i never got an answer, but 
I went on this day and the dari told me you was 
the person to get the answer. He would not tell 
me what the answer was, but come to you, and 
that you knew it. So I do expect from your 
honour to let me know it, or send me another 
letter for the Commissioners to Great Scotland 
Yard to get me on, for I inote you can easily do it. 
You would bring or you could bring me from the 
gaUos [jiaUotDs] — little omng [let alone] to get me 
into the Police. I am now badly o/y doing nothing, 
and you know that is a bad way to live in London ; 
so I hope you will stick me in as soon as you can> 
and that will be in three dayi time. I. beg your 
honour's pardon for using all this freedom. I pre- 
sume, Sir, to be your humble servant, &c. &c. 

" N.B, — I am that man who was reconuuended 
by Mr. ^ Esq., of , Killarney." 
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" Beloved Liberator, — 

" As you have always had a great liking for 
fine young Irishmen, I write to you to ask your 
powerful influence to help one in his manly aspira- 
tions and views, and not let him sink at home into 
paltry dependency. 

" I am past twenty-one years of age, six feet 
one in height, and can play at the cudgels with 
any man in the barony, or, for that matter, the 
county. I know also the broad-sword exercise, 
and I have learned fencing, and can jump over 
any height^ and vault over a horse and he saddled 
and ail ! 

** As you hate a son in the Russian service [I ! ! ] — 
perhaps you could tell me how I could get into the 
French, or Austrian^ or the Bussian service itself; 
and your son would give me a letter to a general 
there, that would get me on, and get me made an 
officer at once ; for I am tired of being here at 
home, and I'd have no chance of getting promo- 
tion if I went into the Police, in regard of my 
being a Catholic,'' &c &c &c. 

And so on mtdtis cum aliis, and indeed ad 
infinitum* 
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In the scope of their '^ large ambition," these 
multitudinous claimants stopped at nothing. No- 
thing was too high or too low to forbid candidate^ 
ship, and vacancies of all kinds were watched 
with Ijnx-eyed vigilance, and applied for ere the 
previous occupant could well be said to have de- 
parted this life, or his office. And whatever 
might be the nature of the claim, the description 
of the object, and the position of the applicant^ 
there was sure to be one imvarying refrains viz.—' 

^^ One word from you would get me the place at 
once," or, "would do all I want," &c &c 

This alone made such applications a source to- 
my father of continual distress and annoyance; 
and no explanation, remonstrance, or assurance 
from him^ as to his inability to make or succeed 
in recommendations for places, met with the least 
credit whatever. 

Generally speaking, nothing is more true than 

what is said of the consequences to themselves of 
Members of Parliament being in a position to 
recommend persons for Government employment, 
viz. that by such recommendation, if successfulf 
they make enemies of all the defeated candidates, 
and get no gratitude from their protSgL • Happy 
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the man who is in Opposition, and who can meet 
all requisitions with the incontestible fact, that he 
is out of favour with the Minister ! 

But the labour of perusing, attending to, and 
disposing of requisitions, was as nothing compared 
to that of deciphering and copying the addresses 
of letters sent to be franked, while that most 
troublesome and annoying privilege remained with 
members. 

It would have been thought that at my father's 
London residence, where three or four members 
of Parliament (himself and sons) were constantly 
to be found, letters sent to be franked could 
easily have been disposed of. But diis aliter visum 
— ^there was an over-proportionate demand even 
for the supply ; and after we had exhausted our- 
selves in the thankless office of giving at least 
thirty-five out of the forty franks at our command, 
there still would remain a heap of unsatisfied 
claims. These, by daily accumulation, frequently 
became hundreds in number, before a chance de- 
parture from town of one or the other of our 
party enabled us to reduce the arrear by charging 
him with as many as he could possibly carry ; to 
be franked and posted in batches, at each sue- 
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, .^:^lve iweaty or thirty miles of his journey, the 
?oc£-odiceregukitioii8 allowing of this Prometheaa 
ru^ioration of his close-eaten priTilege at soch 
iiicervala. 

Such addresses as these were conunon: — 

" Patrick Neale, 

{of Maiferta,) 

care of Mr. , fee fee Sec at Sligo, 

for Biddy Doherty, Ballina.'* 

**Paddt Flaknertt, at Mr. John CkMiner^s, 
General Post Office^ 15 miles n.w. of Cork.^ 

« Tim Kyan, England.'* [ ! !] 

Again: — 

*' Under the care of Mr. ^ of El and 

Kilmonaghan. 
"For Timothy Daly, 
who departed this life. 
For his wife. Honor Daly, 
Kilbeggan, Ireland." 

In making reference to petty difficulties and 
annoyances attached to the position of Irish mem- 
bers, an opportunity suggests itself for allusion to 
a difficulty and disadvantage of greater weight 
and magnitude in ordinary estimation, and to 
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which they are unlntermittingly subjected — viz. 
the B.ttacka of the English press. 

Englishmen boast of their love of fair play ;• 
and no doubt conceive they have reason in so 
doing. But, whatever may be their claim to it in 
other cases, it is certain that in dealing with Ire- 
land and Irish matters they are as little extrava- 
gant of it as need be. As it is a good thing, they 
like to keep it all to themselves, and have none to 
spare for anybody else. 

The more illiberal and bigoted against Ireland 
and Irishmen that a newspaper or other publication 
can be, the more sure it is of success ; and so far 
does this go, that even where there is the inclin- 
ation to be just, and to allow both sides to be heard 
on an Irish question, the newspaper managers dare 
not indulge the inclination, for fear of displeasing 
their readers by troubling them with any but the 
received and stereotyped opinions as to the "indo- 
lent, puzzle-headed, turbulent, and unmanageable 
Irish 1" 

For sixteen years now that the Irish popular 
representatives have been in any number in Par- 
liament, the whole, or nearly the whole power of the 
English press has been directed against them and 
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their country— vilifying, ridiculing, and scoffing 
at both one and the other; or, what is far more 
intolerable, affecting a patronising and com- 
passionate tone in their criticisms and comments. 

I know all the penalties incurred by talking 
thus freely and plainly of the press. I am quite 
aware of the consequences of vexing the "irri' 
tabile genua " of the broad-sheet, who never admit 
the possibility of their being in the wrong, and 
never forget or forgive the gentlest hint to that 
effect. 

"iZ rCy que nous qui out toujours ratson!^ is their 
motto, and woe betide the unlucky wight, not 
himself of the craft, who shall attempt to dispute 
it I With the exception of the judges in Ireland, 
whom the support and observance of English pub- 
lic opinion have so very frequently made regard- 
less of that prevailing in the country whose laws 
they administer, (and tthose laws they not unfre- 
quently mdke\ there are none so despotic and 
high-handed in their despotism, as proprietors of 
newspapers, whether in the aggregate or the indi- 
vidual. At once shielded and armed with the 
great "we*' of the press, they issue forth to 
battle with the double advantage of being able to 
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strike their enemy (where he is not of their own 
order and calling) many times for once that he 
can return the blowj and of having the means of 
preventing his defence from coming fairly before 
the public. 

If this be so where both the combatants are 
English, making appeal to a public of their own 
nation, and, therefore, a public not without some 
sympathies for either, how much more is it not 
the case when the weaker party is Irisu, and the 
stronger Englishj with all the additional disadvan* 
tages to the former of English prejudice and 
international dislikings. Then is the Irishman 
like unto — 

** Feather-bed 'twixt castle wall 
And heavy brunt of cannon-ball ! *' 

and, to borrow the Examiner's old quotation from 
De Foe, war is made upon him a la mode le pais 
de Pole! 

Can it be greatly wondered at that the Irish 
representative should not be over fond of his com- 
pelled attendance in the English Parliament, 
when, if he endeavour at all earnestly to discharge 
his duty towards his constituents and country, he 
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mnst make up liis mind to experience and endme 
every spedes of assault and contumely in the House 
at night, and in the colunms of the press in the 
morning; in addition to the other agremmi of his 
position, viz. of having a weary land journey and 
a stormy channel between him and his home, his 
family, and his ordinary occupations and afEiirs? 

The tone and manner of the attack may vary, 
but the substance is ever the same. Whether in 
the brickbat and bludgeon style of the Times, 
the dulled and clouded sarcasm of the fading Exa- 
miner, the uncompromising and heartless harshness 
of the Morning Chronicle, the inveterate viru- 
lence of the Post and Standard, the same diluted 
with twaddle in the mopping and mowing Morn- 
ing Herald, the official impertinence of the 
Observer and Globe, the Mungo-Malagrowtherism 
of the Spectator, the pandering to anti-Irish 
prejudice and bigotry of the half-Radical, half- 
Tory Economist — the matter is still the same — 
dblike, ridicule^ and contempt for Irishmen and 
Irish things ; and evidences of a disposition, more 
or less developed, and more or less self-acknow- 
ledged, to consider Ireland but as a conquered 
and mutinous province, and not as an important 
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member of the confederacy that gives name and 
being to the British Empire. 

The Daily News and the Sun are nearly, if 
not altogether alone, in moderation of language, 
and consideration of bearing towards Ireland. 
True, there are times when the prevailing fever 
carries even them away; and Irishmen and 
their country must only bend the back for the 
blow in humble submission. But often a redeem- 
ing, a truly liberal and manly article, shines out 
in either paper ; all the more valuable and welcome 
from the powerful contrast with the tone and mat- 
ter of the scribblings of their cotemporaries. 

There is a class of small, self-conceited, prag- 
matical, and dogmatic barristers, haunting the 
Clubs, (not by any means excluding the Keform 
Club,) who are ssdd to wield the thunderbolts of 
the leading press in the tempest of Anglo-Saxon 
wrath continually hurtling over the heads of the 
incorrigible Celts of Ireland. I never meet with 
one of those men that I do not feel impelled to 
doff my hat, and — 

" speak in bondfiman's key/ 

With'bated breath and whispering humbleness/' 

before the creature who virtually rules unhappy 
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Ireland by the excitement which the congenial 
tone of his scribblings infuses into the heavy mass 
of prejudice against us in the minds of our Eng- 
lish fellow-subjects. 

What should be the right understanding (and 
practice) of their mission by the journalists of 
England? 

To remove, and not to foster, prejudices : — to 
enlighten, and not to cast farther darkness around : 
— to conciliate the two people ; not " set roaring 
war" between them ; — or that worse than actual 
war, — the bitter deadly feeling of international 
hostility, fomented on the one side by the intole- 
rant pride of triumph and superior strength, the 
love of domination, and the consciousness of having 
inflicted suffering and wrong ; — and on the other, 
by the deep and rankling sense of old, and long, 
and accumulating injustice, oppression, contumely, 
and hate I 

Once the Examiner did recognise as worthy 
of its proprietor's talent such a mission as this. 
Personal animosities, and the revival in advancing 
years of early prejudices, which the noon-day 
strength of intellect for a time controlled, have 
unhappily occasioned an entire change of course. 
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Even the Times at rare moments has spoken 
like an oracle^ of what might be done to remove 
for ever old bitternesses, and bind the nations 
together in the only secure and permanent con- 
nexioE — that of conciliated feeling, and perfect 
equality of rights and privileges. 

The Morning Chronicle, while under other 
guidance than the present — and yet only for 
a portion of the time that it was so ; the Spec- 
tator, before its v:hey of human kindness became 
^utterly and hopelessly curdled and soured; a^d 
some also of the other weekly papers, — as the 
fope and 'prxest-hunting Sunday Times, the Weekly 
Chronicle, the Nonconformist, the Atlas, the 
Standard of Freedom, Jerrold's paper, &c., all 
these have from time to time allowed themselves 
to be moved by a better spirit, and have emitted 
worthy and statesmanlike opinions as to the treat- 
ment of Ireland. 

Would that they might only have the courage 
to persevere in the good dispositions that they 
thus occasionally exhibit I But to do so requires 
a very high degree— perhaps too high a degree-of 
courage, under the circumstances that surround 
them. The English newspaper reading class are 
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not remarkable for tolerance of anything which at 
all comes into collision with the prejudices amongst 
which they have been cradled and nursed — pre* 
judices imbibed with the mother's milk, nourished 
and enforced by the sayings and opinions of the 
attendants of their childhood, woven into the very 
story-books that are ^ven to them, and after- 
wards confirmed and established by the precepts 
of those entrusted with their education, and by 
the gross perversion of facts, and narrow and 
uncandid judgments of events and of characters^ 
by the writers of the histories and books of general 
information they are called upon to peruse. The 
bigotries and intolerances thus rife and rampant 
among them mu9t be regarded and paid deference 
to, under penalty of loss of custom. 

One morning paper, the Morning Advertiser, 
which has been accidentally omitted in the fore^ 
going catalogue and conunentary, frequently and 
forcibly displays the pressure of this necessity, by 
its ever-shifting variety of moods, and frequent 
alternations of reasonable and reckless articles* 

Without meaning to allude to the writers of 
any one of the just-mentioned newspapers, in par- 
ticular, (or indeed, specially to any paper whether 
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mentioned or not,) there is, unhappily, occasion 
and solid ground for the remark, that those of the 
English press, who write the articles that are of 
the bitterest tendency against poor Ireland, and 
manifest the most miserable and money-loving 
obsequiousness to English prejudice and passion, 
are generally Irishmen themselves ! 

In every oppressed and divided country, in* 
stances are sure to be found of this sordid recre* 
ancy ; and therefore no argument should be based 
upon it (as is sometimes attempted to be done) 
against the Irish character in particular. Amongst 
wealthy and prosperous nations, as in wretched 
Ireland, individuals will ever be found, who readily 
barter away for lucre all that ought to be dear to 
them ; and care nothing at all for country, friends, 
or creed, in comparison with the hopes of pecu*- 
niary advantage. 

^ In the heat and bitterness of natural and very 
warrantable indignation at the repeated and fla^- 
grant instances which we are condemned to wit- 
ness, and in the excusable feeling to which they 
give occasion, of at least a temporary despondency 
as to the fortunes of a country whose own children 
thus assail her, there is often a disposition to jump 
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at conclusions unfavourable to our national cha-*' 
racter* But this is an error almost as grave, 
though not so malicious nor deliberate, as any 
committed by the objects of our indignation* 

Of these recreant Irishmen, there are two 
classes. The first belong to the old bitter Orange 
faction in Ireland; whose petty and unworthy 
interest, and therefore whose aim and eftbrt it is, 
to misrepresent and calumniate their country and 
countrymen; and having thus hoodwinked Joha 
Bull, to lead him to play such pranks with poor 
Ireland as might make angels weep, and well 
might make fiends rejoice. 

To this potent generic motive there is super* 
added the special and particular necessity of earn- 
ing bread ; and the shortest and readiest way to 
Ihat object is by encouraging, fiattering, and 
afiecting to adopt the favourite pi:ejudices of their 
English readers, viz* their prejudices oa Irish 
matters. 

The other class are also poor adventurers : there 
have only that sorry excuse for doing dirty work* 
Allied in i^ace, religion and traditions witli the 
people whom they revile, they seek as it were 
to stun the feelings of self-reproach by an over* 
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acted earnestness of attack, that betrays itself, 
even wl^ile it gratifies the unworthy feelings to 
which it makes appeal. 

A poetic epistle, rivalling Horace or Juvenal 
in power and pungency of expression, and imbued 
with deep sentiment of nationality, has lately 
appeared in the pages of the Dublin University 
Magazine, directed mainly against the anti-Irish 
Irishmen, who bring shame and degradation upon 
their country by the prostitution of their talents 
in London. I cannot refrain from quoting from 
it the following striking lines : a fair specimen of 
the vigour, singular ability, and high and profound 
feeling that so markedly characterize the whole : — 

" See where the ribald pages' affluent spleen, 
Spreading, pollates the putrid magazine 
With mix'd obscenity and scurril jest, 
And home-contempts, to give the whole a zest ; 
Whose pen portrays the shameful caricature ? 
Some Irish vagabond's you may be sure. 
Who, from intrusive acolytes or bums. 
Flying, subsists by picking coal-hole crumbs, 
Or giving sittings, at so much per day, 
As Mulligan, to Mr. Thackeray 
(For who would now his vulgar serial plan 
Without its regulation-Irishman ?) ; 
Such sponsors must we for our sins endure 
In legislation and in literature. 
Or where at char for coterie and club, 
The mother of the muses' laundiy tub, 

VOL. I. . L 
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Fresh from the literaiy steep wrings out 

(As Irish washerwoman wrings a clout) 

' Mavoomeen* scullions, till the kitchen melts. 

And all the 'acushia/ catalogue of Celts; 

'Tis Irish all, the ' dudeens* and the ' duds/ 

Irish the soap, and sycophantic suds. 

Nor only is the parasitic part 

In letters play'd. It scandalizes art ; 

Oh, shut the book->H>n sheets degraded cease 

To trace the shame and genius of Maclise : 

Turn from the scoffing page your saddened eyes, 

Where taste and feeling make self-sacrifice, 

And meagre Teague presents his rugged foil. 

To the smooth Briton, in the sketch of Doyle : 

Doyle, whose fine pencil, generously applied, 

Moves free as beauty in her virgin pride ; 

Put to home-moekings at detraction's suit. 

Stumbles and shrinks, a conscious prostitute. 

Ah, youths, before the gifted hand you lift. 

To strike your Mother, think who gave the gift; 

Kor scorn the land, though poor she be, and fiur. 

That nursed the genius makes you what you are. 

Par better ere to crime like this it come. 

Live all your days in Dublin here at home ; 

Your lives and virtues, as your works approved. 

Like Burton, self-respecting and beloved ; 

Or, though one sordid act might wealth secure, 

Like patriot -~^ honourably poor. 

Still, howsoever the sycophantic trade 

Profane the pencil, or the pen degrade. 

At least the Irish diisel shall be known 

In noble and in lovely forms alone ; 

Thanks, Hogan— thanks, MacDowell ; Foley, thine. 

Be all the grateful Graces' thanks, and mine ; 

Yes— Irish all the men who chiefly mar 

Poor Ireland's pleadings at Qreat Britain's bar ; 

The anti-Irish press, an Irish host 

Itself, Sun, Standard, Hb&ald, Morning Post — 

In fine, who, with seditious dirt» begrimes 
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Poor Ireland in the leaden of the Tixbs ; 

Up-dosea, with the prompt diurnal lie, 

The opening hand of English charity ; 

Gloats o'er onr crimes, and laughs our woes to soom) 

A servile Irish.scoundrel bred and bom." 

If, from the various causes that have been before 
enumerated, the Irish representatives are not to 
expect mercy or fair treatment from the article- 
mimgers and " special correspondents" of the 
English newspapers, the simple fact of their being 
in bad odour with the English public is enough 
to deprive them of any chance of favour at the 
hands of the Fourth Estate, the reporters of those 
papers. And the experience of this additional 
disadvantage is by no means confined to the popular 
Irish members alone, but extends to all, when- 
soever an Irish subject comes before the House. 

In the session of 1833, a curious scene arose out 
of a difficulty created by this neglect and contemp- 
tuous treatment of Irish members. 

A speech of Mr. O'Connell's, upon an Irish 
question of considerable interest and importance, 
"was not only grievously abbreviated, but the 
sense of it entirely perverted in several passages. 
As I recollect, it was a speech on the then very 
exciting and difficult subject of the Tithes of the 

l2 
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Protestant Church in Ireland ; and Mr. O'Connell 
among other things was made to say^ that he would 
vote in a certain way on the immediate point 
under consideration, " although it was directly in 
the teeth of all his former opinions on the sub- 
ject 1 1 " On his bringing the matter before the 
House^ under the usual form of a ^'Breach of 
Privilege/* and making complaint of being thus 
treated^ the defence set up by the Beporter was, 
that during his walk from the House to the News- 
paper-office, ike raiuy which was falling heavily at 
the [^time, had most unfortunately streamed into 
his pocket, and teashed out the notes he had made of 
Mr. GConneWs speech. 

Upon which the latter remarked, that it was the 
most extraordinary shower of rain he had ever 
heard of; inasmuch as it had not only washed out 
the speech hedidmakey but had washed in another 
and an entirely different one. 

Having spoken with some severity upon this as 
well as upon other instances of neglect shown to 
him, the Reporters retorted, by a resolution not 
to report another word that he should choose to 
say. He was not a man to be put down quite so 
easily ; and accordingly brought the matter again 
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before the House^ with an intimation, that if the 
line of conduct adopted towards him were perse- 
vered in, he should require the nearly obsolete 
privilege of debating with closed doors to be called 
into action. 

Several Members of Parliament took up the 
cudgels for the Reporters, and were rewarded for 
their trouble, by a declaration of the original 
offender, (the hero of the shower of rain,) to the 
effect, that he entertained a very low opinion 
indeed of the intellect, acquirements, and abilities 
of the vast majority of the House of Commons ! 

No species of concession or redress having been 
obtained, Mr. O'Connell, after undergoing three 
nights of stippremon of speech, made the appeal 
he had threatened to the ancient rules and privi- 
leges of the House, and informed Mr. Speaker, 
that he " saw strangers in the gallery ! " 

" Strangers must withdraw !" was the brief, 
stem edict in . reply, given forth ore rotunda by 
Manners Sutton, then (1833) Speaker, in his own 
fine sonorous tones. 

The Speaker in such cases has no option, but 
must, without suffering debate, or putting a ques- 
tion, order "strangers to withdraw." There is 
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not much of common sense about the reluctance 
which is manifested to do away with the old rule 
under which thej are supposed not to be present 
at our deliberations, although fifty or sixty of 
them and upwards are nightly staring us in the 
face. J£. the power of clearing the House of all 
but members, and deliberating in secret, be at any 
time desirable, — and it is of course within the 
range of pombUities that some extreme occasion 
miglit arise to require it,-a short resolution can 
give it, either for the special occasion, or as a 
power to be vested in the Speaker for use by him 
on the first occurring emergency. The puerility 
of passing a sessional order which is every day 
flagrantly and openly violated, would thus be 
avoided, and plain common sense and matter of 
fact be substituted for the absurdity of the fiction 
which ignores the presence of those to whom the 
Speaker himself, as well as each individual member 
that pleases, gives written orders of admission to 
attend the debates. 

Mr. O'Connell had no choice but to appeal to 
this old rule, or submit to be entirely burked: a 
precedent which, if once established in the case of 
so prominent a person in the House, would have 
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ever after been mercilessly imitated in the oases of 
members of less note and firmness. 

It was a warm summer night when the magical 
words were pronounced^ which at once proclaimed 
that the Speaker's eyes were suddenly opened 
wide to the gross violation of the House's orders, 
that had occurred by the corporeal and tangible 
presence of forty or fifty audacious strangers^ 
and ordered their immediate expulsion I Like a 
set of children suddenly let out from confinement, 
the members spread themselves at once through 
the vacated benches, under and in the gallery, 
rejoicing greatly in the increased room and the 
comparative coolness thus obtained. 

In truth there was a little of heroic virtue in 
our ever admitting strangers again, after the com- 
fort we experienced on that night. 

It is but fair now to record an instance where 
the Reporters gave entire satisfaction to an Irish 
member. 

During one of the hot debates of ten years ago, 
or thereabouts, an amendment to the proposition 
then before the House was moved so unexpectedly 
that its originator was left for a moilhent without 
being seconded. An Irish M.P., a quiet going, 
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excellent country gentleman, who had never 
dreamed of opening his mouth, or taking any part 
in the House's proceedings beyond giving his vote^ 
was suddenly stirred by the occasion to stand up 
and do the needed office. 

Next day he met a friend, whom he at once 
addressed with — 

" Well, I have been on my legs at last in the 
House ! " 

*^You — ^indeed? — When, pray, and on what 
occasion?" 

" Oh, last night. I seconded ^'s amend- 
ment on the BilL" Then with an air of 

indifference : *' You 11 see it all in the morning 
papers." 

" Oh, I am very glad to hear it. I didn't happen 
to look at the debates yet ; but I'll get the Times 
at once." 

" You will find a better report in the Morning 
Chronicle ; but I am treated very badly indeed in 
the Herald and Post." 

The friend, thus informed and directed, at once 
proceeded to look over the papers, that he might 
be qualified to satisfy the orator's anxiety about 
his fame when next they should meeti 
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The task was neither very long, nor very heavy. 
The churlish Post and Herald gave no more infor- 
mation than that — 

" An honourable member, whose name we could 
not learn, seconded the mbtion." 

In the Times report there was more accuracy, 
but not much more of favour. It announced that — 

*^ Mr, seconded the amendment I ^^ 

The fuller and entirely satisfactory record of 
the Morning Chronicle was thus worded : — 

"Mr. said, he had much pleasure in se- 
conding the amendment of the honourable member 
who had just sat down ! " 

It was of the " chief artificer " and most effective 
affitator of this gentleman's repeated elections — 
(elections, be it said at the same time, well merited 
by the rectitude and straightforwardness of the 
latter's votes in Parliament) — that the following 
story is told : — 

He was haranguing a large meeting upon the 
necessity of preparation for an election struggle 
that wa^ approaching. After having run through 
all the popular topics of the time, and especially 
dwelt upon that which was with them above all 
and before all — the "Kepale," he wound up amid 

l3 
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the delighted cheers of his auditory, (who had 
often witnessed and fuUj recognised the value of 
his former services to the popular cause,) with 
some such peroration as this : — 

" Ay, boys ! — you mfcy be sure of seeing me 
at your head at the next election, as you have 
often seen me before ! [Cheers, and cries of ^ We 
have, we have I Thme for you, and long life to 
you I *] Yes, I will be ever ready at your call, 
and the call of my country, to lead you on to 
victory over the paltry enemies of Ireland! 
[Cheers.] To the end of my life I will ever be 
at your service, and I do think that were I to die 
to-morrow, I think I 'd try and get back to you 
for the elections P 

" Troth, then, Charlie," said a fellow in the 
crowd, " 'tis youvBdf would he for short parliaments 
then!'' 

Much about the same time that the respected 
" single-speech " orator, whose unexpected ** coming 
out " we have recorded, achieved his fame with 
the British public, another Irish member obtwied 
as unexpected, but not quite so agreeable a pub-> 
licity, through the impertinence of one of the men 
who make up lists of the members of parliament. 
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Deceived by the particularity of the inquiries 
which he had been requested to favour the pub-^ 
Usher by filling up, he unwarily mentioned the 
circumstance tha^t his family dated in Ireland from 
the period of the first English invasion, in the 
reign of Henry the Second. When the list came 
out, he found himself enregistered as follows : — 

" Mr. , M.P. for , Radical and Re- 
pealer. Went to Ireland teith Strongbow ! " 

In that case the honourable member might have 
consoled himself by reflecting that he was thus 
undoubtedly qualified to have attention paid to 
his opinions, as the ^^ eldest inhabitant^ of these 
realms. 

The rising of parliament in 1835 was a relief 
and a release indeed^ I doubt if, during any of 
the stormy years that have since elapsed, it can 
have been felt so in as great, certainly not in a 
greater degree. To the unusual length, multi- 
tude, and inherent difficulties of the debates, was 
superadded that which tires infinitely more, the 
constant and extreme excitement of the worst and 
bitterest party feelings. More fierceness, more 
vindictiveness, and more uncharitableness of all 
kinds, it is impossible that any session could have 
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ever witnessed^ since parliaments began ; and the 
bad passions raging within doors had unfortu- 
nately their counterparts outside. 

After such a session^ my father^ who had had 
to bear much more than his proper share of ** the 
heats of the day and the sweets," relished the 
seclusion of his mountain-home at Darrynane 
with great and redoubled zestj and indeed stood 
seriously in need of its repose and relaxation. 

The manner of his life while there may have 
some interest for those who have only known him 
as the energetic and determined agitator. 

So far as the weather permitted, he alternated 
days of study and mental labour with those of 
abandonment to extreme and protracted fatigue 
in the enjoyment of his favourite amusement, viz. 
hare-hunting through the neighbouring mountains 
on foot. 

Upon wet days, or days appointed for staying 
at home, he did not ripe till what had become, 
since giving up his profession, his usual hour, viz. 
between eight and nine. Mass in his domestic 
chapel was said at nine every morning; after 
attending which he received the post commands, 
(brought every morning, a distance of fourteen 
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miles, by rdaya of indifferently mounted postboys,) 
and occupied himself daring breakfast, and for an 
hour or two afterwards, with wading through his, 
correspondence and the heap of newspapers that 
he daily received. 

Then came three or four hours of close confine- 
ment to his study, while he wrote, or dictated to 
secretary or clerk, answers to letters public or 
private, frameworks of bills on different subjects, 
and Addresses to the Repealers. About four, if 
the weather at all permitted it, he sauntered out 
in his dressing-gown and cap, along the green 
beach or miniature downs that intervene between 
Darrynane Abbey and the sea, or tracked along 
the edge of the waves themselves upon the beau- 
tiful sands below, pausing ever and anon in deep 
thought, and betraying by the sudden and invo- 
luntary motion of the arm, that some vivid thought 
of Ireland's wrongs had flashed across his mind, 
and had formed itself in words upon his lips. 

At such moments we felt reluctant and at the 
same time eager to join him. There was the 
natural reluctance to disturb the absorbing train 
of thought in which he was plunged, and break 
in upon that precious solitude and solitary self- 
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communion which is so dear to men overworked 
by the anxieties of politics ; and there was the 
equally natural desire to enjoy his company at 
such a time, when he was ever ready to pour out 
his whole soul to those in whose sympathies and 
affections he confided. 

Next morning (if a bright, or at any rate a dry 
one), the scene was changed ! Shortly after dawn, 
his huntsman,— *with his own previous permission, 
certainly, but equally ready, in the freedom with- 
out disrespect which, in the remoter districts of 
Ireland, is yet to be found between landlord and 
clansman, to do it teitAatU such authorization, — 
knocked at his door and told him to be stirring 
and not lose the fine morning. 

Similar intimations went roimd to the young 
men belonging to the family, or in the house as 
visitors; but ere the first of them had shown 
themselves, the ArchrAgitator himself was sure to 
be up, dressed, and eui; with his tall wattle, or 
long stick, such as is commonly used in mountain 
walldng there, in his hand, and the newly-released 
hounds baying joyously about him. 

Breakfast was not thought of,^-or, to be far 
more accurate, it tt€u thpught of most carefully. 
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but not for the time. Orders were carefully given 
to have aU manner of brecAfasty Irish, Scotch, and 
foreign, packed up in baskets, and' sent on the 
backs of three or four stout mountaineers after 
the hunting party. Not a morsel of it, however, 
was to be consumed till at least two hares had been 
killed ; an operation which sometimes engaged the 
hounds until close upon, or full noon-tide, greatly 
to the dismay and discomfort of the less active 
and more voracious of the hunters. But when it 
did come, there was ample compensation for the 
delay. 

A sheltered spot in some mountain ravine was 
usually chosen for the meal ; taking care that it 
should possess three other requisites, viz. a fine, 
clear, sparkling, mountain stream; a southern 
aspect, so as to have the benefit of the sun^s heat, 
whUe sheltered from the wind; and a view over 
the splendid scenery of mountain and ocean that 
lay below. The breakfast was then set about in 
right good earnest, and prodigies of demolition 
accomplished, while laugh and jest went rapidly 
round ; and the merriest of all there was Daniel 
O'ConnelL 

Merry until the post-bags came. On these 
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mornings, after having been eased of the letters 
for the stay-at-'honiesy the bags were despatched 
after the hunting party, and during the time that 
the inferior crowd of huntsmen, dog-boys, and 
dogSi were regaling themselves at a little distance 
with the (2e{/^^a membra of their superiors' meal, 
my father was as deeply immersed in politics as if 
on the point of going down to the House to plunge 
into a hot debate. 

The moment, however, that the men had con- 
cluded their meal, he was upon his legs the first, 
pitching away Times, Chronicle, Freeman, Pilot, 
Globe, &c. &c in much admired confusion, and 
breasting the mountain again. Up to the last year 
of his life, he displayed an activity, and a power of 
endurance of fatigue on these occasions, that 
often put much younger men to shame. 

Hurrying from hill-top to hill-top, and choosing 
his points of view with what military men would 
call an admirable coup cPcsily he watched every 
incident of the hunt, every turn and double of the 
hare, and all the patient or eager trackings of his 
excellent beagles, with the liveliest and most 
entire interest. During the lulls of the chase he 
relapsed into political meditations again ; and the 
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same indications I have alluded to before, of the 
current of busy and stirring thought through his 
brain, were visible from time to time. But one 
cry from the hounds — one giting tongue^ at least of 
the older and steadier dogs, (whose note he always 
distinguished as clearly and readily as the hunts- 
man himself,) and at once politics, and all thought 
but that of the hunt, passed away as quickly as 
the last wreaths of the morning fog, swept off 
from the mountain-peaks around him before the 
fresh and gladsome breeze of the Atlantic. 

Of this I had one experience, the remembrance 
of which teases me to the present hour. I was alone 
with him upon a glorious autumn day during the 
recess of 1835, at the very pinnacle of Cooma- 
kishtheh, the high mountain over which the road 
from Caherciveen to Darrynane then traversed, and 
around which the present road passes. The truly 
magnificent panorama of mountain-promontory 
and islet^ wild bay and illimitable ocean, lay before 
us in all its sublimity. Deeply engaged in thought 
as he was, I could not restrain myself from inter- 
rupting him with an expression of admiration. 
He joined in it, and then added, 

" These are the scenes, John, " 
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" Fioch I Fioch 1 — Fioch inish ! (see, see now ! ) 
there's the hare, masther — ^there's the hare," half- 
whispered, half-screained a ragged urchin, jumping 
down between us from the top of a crag, and 
pointing eagerly to what seemed a small brown 
dot moving with vast rapidity across a patch of 
green heather two or three hundred yards below. 

At the same instant, like the sudden swell of 
a magnificent organ, came up the hill the musical 
burst of the hounds in fiill cry, as, emerging from 
a deep coomer^ they got a view of the hare. Away 
went my father, and away to the winds went the 
deep thought which a moment before had been 
beaming from his glance, and just breathing from 
his lips, and it was lost to me for ever ! 

Until too dark to hunt any longer, he always 
persevered in staying out, and came home then 
the freshest of the party. The late dinner then 
ensuing was pleasant in the extreme, as the ex- 
citement of the day usually put him in high 
spirits, and he unlocked all his treasures of anec- 
dote and historical and professional reminiscence. 
At such times especially, the strangers who visited 
the Abbey were pleased and fascinated with him ; 
while none of them, however widely differing 
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from his politics^ had ever reason to say, that even 
in the most unrestrained moment of the conver- 
sation a word ever escaped that could awaken 
unpleasantness^ hj jarring with their peculiar 
opinions, or offending their party prepossessions. 

Next morning the eager huntsman had relapsed 
into the studious and absorbed politician ; but only 
to be transformed baxik again into the huntsman 
when twenty*-four hours more had rolled by ; and 
thus, with the interval of Sunday — dedicated, after 
the hours of prayer^ to quiet exercise, or to the 
settling of wrangles among his tenantry, which 
else had grown to petty lawsuits — ^passed away 
the few weeks of relaxation enjoyed by the Arch- 
Agitator. 
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DEBATE. 

The Parliamentary sessions of the years 1836 
and 1837 were periods' of great bitterness, angry 
feeling, and continuous squabbling: but we were 
not, by a. few degrees at least, quite as near com- 
ing to the actual pulling of caps and scratching of 
faces as during our sittings of 1835« 

The Tithe and Church question of Ireland ; the 
measures of Municipal Beform proposed for the 
three countries respectively ; the bills introduced 
by Lord Morpeth for the improvement and in- 
crease of the Irish Parliamentary franchise, with 
Lord Stanley's propositions at the other side for 
curtailing and in fact annihilating that franchise, 
in so far as its exercise by the people of Ireland was 
concerned ; the organization and operations of the 
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British Auxiliary Legion in the service of the 
young Queen of Spain, and indeed the whole 
question of British intervention in the affairs of the 
Peninsula at that time ; — these, together with the 
episode (occasionally amusing, but far more often 
provocative of some of the dullest, heaviest, and 
dreariest debates we ever had suffered under) of 
the contentions between Stockdale and Hansard 
on the subject of the House's privilege, questioned 
before the courts by the former, of publishing evi- 
dence given before its Committees, were the chief 
matters that occupied our attention during the 
two years in question. 

The Tithe question in Ireland was for several 
sessions what the Examiner called the ^^jack- 
snip^^ of the Whig ministry : alluding to the Joe 
Miller story of the -worthy gentleman to whom 
one jack-snipe furnished sport during several 
shooting seasons. 

The grievance was heavily felt in Ireland, and 
had given occasion to some terrific scenes of blood. 
In five or six localities, the armed yeomanry, 
aided by soldiers and police, had fired upon the 
people, shooting numbers of them ; and in one or 
two other places, the people, by stratagem, or 
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Otherwise, had mastered small bodies of the police, 
and revenged themselves hj a cruel massacre. 

Of course it was a fruitful theme for oratory 
and dedamation at public meetings, and at the 
hustings, during the general election, and did 
yeoman service to many a halting speaker, as well 
as powerful execution against all candidates hav- 
ing, or being accused of having, any spedes of 
interest in the tithe system, or any inclination to 
support or defend it 

Various were the denunciations hurled at the 
system, and the descriptions given of its disastrous 
and cruel operation. The most original certainly, 
as well as the briefest, was the following, given 
forth from a hustings in the County of Kerry : — 

'^ Ay, my fellow-countrymen ! thus the poor 
man is robbed, by this accursed system, of fully 
one-tenth of his hard earnings; nay, even sometimes 
not less than one-Jlfteenth!^ 

** Down with the bloody Thides^ (as the word 
tithes was generally pronounced) was as common 
and as exciting a cry with the people, as ^' Hurrah 
for the Repeal!" and as formidable a warnshout 
against the Tory party. 

Other local imposts were not forgotten, when 
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popular attention came to be actively directed to 
the grievances of the tithe-levy. In some parts of 
the country these local imposts were more nume- 
rous and more annoying than others; and a special 
grievance of this kind gave rise, in 1836, to a scene 
that would almost have suited the disturbed times 
of the spring of the present year (1848) in 
Ireland. 

The then member for the borough of Clonmel, 
the late Dominick Bonayne, Esq., (a gentleman 
most deservedly regarded and esteemed, particu- 
larly by the people of that district, to whom he had 
rendered highly valuable service, by gratuitously 
acting as their counsel in conducting cases for 
them in the courts, with reference to local taxes 
of which they complained,) was addressing his 
constituents just previous to his departure to 
attend Parliament in that year. 

He was dwelling earnestly and eloquently upon 
the popular topics just then most in vogue; de- 
noundng the fierce hostility to Ireland of the exas- 
perated Conservatives in and out of the House i 
promising to do his part stoutly and faithfully in 
the battles of the session just then approaching* 
and conjuring the people to look for redress to the 
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eiForts of their constituents^ backed hj their own 
voices, and not to. have recourse to any violence. 

In the midst of his pacific adjurations, a voice 
cried out from among the crowd — 

" The pikes ! the pikes ! Mr. Ronayne." 

Startled and greatly vexed at such an inter- 
ruption, with all its obvious inferences, the orator 
thought, however, that as the cry had not appeared 
to be caught up generally, the best policy would 
be to affect not to have heard it,. and to proceed 
as if nothing had happened. 

He accordingly resumed his speech as quickly 
as possible, with no other change than throwing 
a little more earnestness and energy in his coun- 
sellings to peace, order, and a respect for the law. 
But he had not proceeded for ten sentences. more, 
when, to his dismay, the same voice was again 
upraised, shouting to him — 

" Ah, the pikes I the pikes ! — ^Mr. Bonayne, Sir, 
what about the pikes f^^ 

After another pause of indignant astonishment, 
Mr. Ronayne, perceiving that the crowd did not 
yet seem, to take up the cry, or pay much regard 
to the interruption, again resolved to take no 
public notice of it ; and, raising his voice in the 
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hope of regaining and securing his auditory's 
attention, he went on once more with his former 
theme; and for several minutes without ^ther 
annoyance. 

But at last, the ominous cry was again upraised) 
and this time from three or four voices : — 

" The pikes ! the pikes 1 Sir 1 ThenCs the raal 
things ! Talk to us about the pikes, Mr. Bonayne 
— that's what we want just now 1" 

There was no possibility of turning a deaf ear 
to this, especially as the people were beginning to 
get excited. The only other course open, was to 
meet full front, and crush with sublime indignation 
the rebellious outburst. 

" You scoundrel," roared the incensed orator, 
** you rebel and traitor, how dare you come here 
to disturb a peaceful meeting with your seditious 
outcries ? You have been sent here, and are paid 
by some enemy of the people, thirsting for the 
people's blood! But you shall be disappointed; 
and if there be nobody else to give you up to the 
police, m do it myself!" 

" Oh, Mr. Bonayne ! Oh, your honour. Sir !" 
as, suiting the action to the word, Bonayne 
sprung from the platform, and seized the man by* 

VOL. I. M 
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the collar^ ^' what's the matter. Sir, at all ? Sure 
I'm no rebel, and never was a rebel, and didn't 
mane any harm in the world I Sure it's often I 
have heard your own honour gpake, and spake 
grandly too, affin thim thievin' turnpikes! — ^where 
we are fairly robbed — bad luck to thiml^ 

And so it was. The turnpike system in some 
parts of Ireland was, then at least, quite as ob- 
noxious as in Wales a little later, with this dif- 
ference, that what Kebecca denounced under the 
genteeler name of toilers and ^fotess Faddy is 
quite content to anathematize under the easier and 
handier name of ^^ pikes I " 

Mr. Konayne had many capabilities * to be a 
useful member of parliament, had he entered it at 
an earlier age, or had brought with him a moderate 
degree of self-confidence. As it was, he made 
two or three exceedingly good speeches, and on 
more than one occasion did the House good service, 
by calling no less a person than Lord Stanley to 
order. To a man of Ronayne's excitable tempera- 
ment, the nonchalance of the noble lord, in loung- 
ing nearly at full length along the Treasury bench, 
putting his feet upon the table, and indulging in 
other elegant Yankeeisms of various kinds during 
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the debates^ was quite intolerable; and he protested 
against it with such energy^ as to ensure at least 
a temporary good behaviour on the part of the 
offender. 

No casual acquaintance would ever have sus- 
pected Mr. Bonayne of verse-makings and yet that 
he was amenable to the charge^ the following 
specimens will show. They were trifles, with 
which he amused his occasional leisure hours 
during his constant attendance in parliament 
throughout the session^ and were thrown off by 
him with singular ease and rapidity. I had 
thought to have given some of his very striking 
poetical descriptions of Stanley, Sir Robert Peel, 
Sir James Graham, Lord John Kussell, Lord Al- 
thorp and others, but unfortunately have not been 
able to make out the newspapers in which they 
appeared at the time, and from which they were 
never collected, although highly deserving of 
separate publication. The following is all that 
I have been able to rescue : — 
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THE COALITION. 

[of vhiqb and tobiss oh the oosboiov bill] 
{From ike Irish Monthly Magazine for Manh 1833, yojgt 847.) 

It is done, it is done, the strife is past. 

And tlie straggle of years is over at last ; 

The cup is drain'd and the dregs are gone, 

And the Whig and the Toiy all are one 1 

Oh ! sure there most be some wondrous change — 

Some bless*d Millenniam near at hand. 
When elements e^er adverse and strange 

Can mingle together so mild and bland. 

'* Or is it,*' said I, « that we Ve haply lit 
On such times as are told in Holy Writ, 
When the leopard and kid would blithely play. 
And the wolf ask the lambkin out to tea 1 
Are we bom to see sach times as those. 
When an end shall be put to wars and woes — 
When earth shall become a minor heaven. 
And church-rates and tithes be freely given; 
When parsons shall look on pigs nor covet 

To sweep the swine to their holy tether, — 
And Biblicals think on ' the sod ' to love it. 

And Pat and the 'poliss ' * herd together 1" 

So blithe were the broken tones that sped 
From my joyful tongue, as I fondly read 
How the Ayes and the Noes did meet of late. 
And lacker each other in grand debate : 
'Twas then that I felt beside mine ear. 
The " littie bird " of the poet peer ; 
And thus it seemed to say or sing, 
As it ruffled and plumed its tiny wing : 
" Are you, then, indeed of the doltish race. 
Who think from such scenes as these to trace, 

» Hihemiei for ''police" 
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Throngh the threatening dim of the future's haze, 
A promise of better or brighter days? 
Can you look for an hour of hope or gloiy, 

An era of good to this blasted land. 
From seeing the grasping heartless Tory 

And hungry Whig go hand in hand ? 

*' Do times of rest and repose betide, 

When the bear and the wolf range side by side,— 

And sweep from the region of ice and snow. 

To hany the peaceful Tale below ? 

Ah 1 no— that sight is big with ill 

To the hapless swain of the Alpine bill, 

And heralds a scene of woe and blood. 

That shall tinge with its hue the mountain flood. 

'Tis thus with the prowling gang you hail ; 

Like the wolf and bear are yon mongrel clan; 
They have banded to hunt on a common trail. 

For the selfsame prey — and that prey is Man ! 

" But never despond," — it ceased at this. 

And its little breast swell'd with a song of bliss. 

Like the martin that chaunts the dawn of spring. 

As it flutters along on its golden wing ; 

Yet, just ere ^e vision began to fail. 

These words came £Eiintly down the gale : — 

" Let them flourish awhile with unwholesome growth ; 

There's a spirit abroad that will crush them both.*' 



The practice which is sometimes recommended 
to young M.P.8 of allying themselves with one 
particular subject, was pushed to great lengths 
about this time in the House of Commons. 
Whichever of the subjects, enumerated at the 
beginning of this chapter as having formed the 
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Staple of our discussions in '36 and '37^ chanced to 
turn up, there were certain individuals and sets of 
individuals, who seemed to consider they had a 
vested right in it, and immediately set about 
vindicating it by long speeches. 

Thus the affairs of Spain and the unfortunate 
Spanish Legion seemed to be the "jack-snipe^ of 
Messrs. Grove, Price, Fector, and Borthwick; 
while the tilting between Stockdale and Hansard 
put us at the no-mercy of Sir Edward Sugden, 
and four or five other very able and distinguished, 
but most interminably prosing lawyers. A groan, 
in which melancholy resignation contended with 
despair, was sure to circle round the House when 
Shr Edward was seen buckling on his armour to do 
battle for the privileges of the sacred law of 
libel, with the defenders of the privileges of the 
Hqusc. 

At a later period. Sir Edward Sugden was 
appointed to the oflSce of Lord Chancellor in 
Ireland — ^having in the interim, of course, ceased 
to be a Member of Parliament. 

In this new position he showed himself to much 
better advantage than in the former; and per- 
formed its duties in a manner quite worthy of his 
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high reputation as a lawyer. But he was *^ ««- 
congenial to the soil/^ and the soil to him; and 
innumerable were the odd stories about him afloat 
among the Dublin public, toith and without foun- 
dation. 

For him was revived the story, I believe rightly 
to be told of a countryman of his who had preceded 
him by several years in the same high office, that 
having expressed, in consultation with an Irish 
adviser, surprise, that in the case of a local insur- 
rectionary movement, the posse comitatus of the 
county where it occurred had not been called 
out, he was astonished with the answer : 

" Posse comitattis^^ my Lord ; "why thej/re out 
already! What we want is to get them home 
again 1^^ 

It is reported exclusively of him^ that he visited, 
somewhat by surprise, a lunatic asylum in the 
neighbourhood of Dublin, to satisfy himself as to 
its condition. A hasty notification of the visit is 
said to have got there just before his arrival, but 
one a good deal coloured by the waggish propen- 
sities of the sender (whoever he was) ; and the 
head of the establishment chancing to be absent, 
the notification in all its colouring was accepted 



1 
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as truth, and so acted upon by the subordinate 
officials. 

In consequence. Sir Edward is siud to have 
found himself rather unceremoniouslj treated^ 
whUe awaiting in the parlour the return of the 
proprietor; and when his patience had become 
exhausted, and that he signified his intention of 
going over the establishment without further delay, 
he was struck aghast by being informed by the 
attendant that he could not be allowed to do it. 

" Can*t be allowed to do it I What do you mean^ 
fellow ?" asked the indignant Chancellor. 

'^ I mean just what I say, then. You can^t go, so 
you may as well be quiet T 

" What do you mean by this insolence ? Open 
the door, sir, and show me to my carriage. I shall 
report your conduct, and if your master does not 
punish you, I shall take steps to make both him 
and you respect my authority." 

" Oh ! be €uy now with your authority. Keep 
quiet, I tell you. Divil a foot you'll stir out of 
this till the Docthur oomQ^ back, and puts you 
where you want to be sadly." 

" What's the meaning of all this? — Don't you 
know who I am, fellow, or are you mad?" 
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"Oh! faith; there's one of us mad, sure enough. 
Troth, I know you very well, if that's all that's 
troubling you !" 

" You can't know me, or you wouldn't dare to 
behave thus to me — ^I am the Lord Chancellor of 
Ireland." 

** Lord Chancellor? — well, sure you're welcome 
home to us — We have three or four Lord Chancellors 
here already.^ 

And the story goes that Sir Edward Sugden had 
to submit to the contrainte par corps^ 



« 



Patience, perforce, with wilful choler meeting/' 



until the return of the proprietor and manager of 
the asylum, an hour or two later ; when with some 
difficulty he established his identity and sanity y 
and was once more a free man. 

" I know not how the case may be, 
I tell the tale as 'twas told to me !" 

One of the least creditable acts of his Chancel- 
lorship, was the having exerted the formidable in- 
fluence of his office to crush an attempt then 
being made to found a Law-Institute in Ireland ; 
where young barristers and law-students might 
get some better acquaintance with their profession 

M 3 
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than the present system of undirected individual 
study can supply, even with the aid of the most 
assiduous eating of the appointed legs of mutton at 
the Irish and English Lms of Court. 

The only assignable reason for this interference 
with a most laudable and much needed enterprise, 
to which some men of great eminence at the Irish 
bar were about to devote themselves, and which 
could not fail of being an improvement upon the 
present almost burlesque system of legal educa- 
tion in either country, was, that it might possibly 
and remotely tend to the doing away with the 
humiliating badge of inferiority to which students 
for the Irish bar are compelled to submit, in 
having to "attend terms" — that is to say, to eat 
indifferent and high-priced dinners, at the Inns of 
Court of England, as well as those of their own 
country. 

"No imposition of the kind is attempted with 
the students for the English bar. They are not 
compeUed to waste their time and money with 
journeys to Dublin and residences there ; but can 
" eat their icay to the law^ in the same place, 
throughout all the requisite number of terms. 

It was often suggested to my father to bring in 
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a measure to abrogate this unnecessary and in*- 
suiting infliction upon Irish law students. But 
he always declined doing so ; partly, because the 
obsequiousness of some of the law authorities in 
Ireland would have arrayed them against the 
proposal ; and partly that he considered that one 
good resulted from the practice, inasmuch as the 
young gentlemen of Ireland who were obliged to 
come over to England under the regulation in 
question, had thus the opportunity of personal 
knowledge and experience of the slighting and 
contemptuous disposition there entertained to- 
wards themselves and their country. 

Keference to legs of mutton naturally recalls 
me to ^^ mes moutons,^ in the unfinished list of the 
special motions of the Parliament of 1835-1837. 

Mr. Grote annually made an excellent speech 
and took a division upon the Ballot question. 
Mr. Grantley Berkeley made a similar annual 
demonstration in favour of the very important 
and interesting question of admitting the ladied 
to be present at our deliberations. 

To the shame of the House be it recoided, that 
the ladies' champions were unsuccessM in each of 
the three or four divisions taken as to their admis- 
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sion. But, if rumour speak correctlj, they have 
in this, as in other points, been true to the tradi- 
tions and rights of their sex, and have somehovr 
or other obtained admission in spite of all the 
solemn votes, and still more solemn speeches, in 
which their perpetual exclusion was decreed. 

The Bill or Bills for the " Better Observance 
(according to some parties in the House, the 
bitter observance) of the Sabbath day," brought 
out Sir Andrew Agnew and Mr/ Andrew John- 
stone as punctually and as unmercifully to us, as 
the Spanish question brought out Mr. Grove 
Price, and the Privilege question Sir Edward 
Sugden. 

Sir Andrew was the target of many shafts, for 
the exemptions which his measures reserved for 
the Sabbath pleasures of the rich; while they 
came down with a heavy hand upon the scanty 
enjoyments, and even common comforts of the 
humbler classes. But no rebuflP, no sarcasm, no 
sharp commentary seemed to daunt or affect him, 
till Mr. Ward, the present Secretary to the 
Admiralty, brought against him the soft, but 
undeniable impeachment, that he had been seen 
travelling in a public coach himself; in one of 
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those very vehides, whose locomotion on Sundays 
he had denounced as sinful^ while entirely silent 
as to private carriages; and^ furthermore, that 
when the coach stopped for dinner, he had 
ordered a special beefsteak for himself; thus caus- 
ing servile work to be done, in flagrant violation 
of the spirit and teachings of his own legislative 
essays. 

The "great blunder" of Poor Laws for Ireland 
had then, as they have had uninterruptedly since, 
the indefatigable and honest, though sadly mis- 
taken advocacy of Mr. Poulett Scrope. Amongst 
other coadjutors, he had Mr. Bichards, M.P. for 
Knaresborough ; a gentleman whose zeal was. so 
forward^ that he generally was, to use a sea- 
phrase, "brought up" by the table of the House 
ere he had spoken twenty sentences. Beginning 
at his place on the floor of the House, he in- 
sensibly advanced a couple of feet at every point 
of his argument; and despite all the coat-puUings . 
and whispered suggestions of other members, 
(which in such cases are sure not to be attended 
to, or to be misunderstood,) and even the re- 
luctant warnings from the Chair, he inevitably 
worked himself forward, either up to the table, or 
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right across the House, according to the direction 
that the current of his remarks might happen to 
take. 

The remark has occurred before as to the love 
of a little mischief that prevails in the House. 
And certainly no set of school-boys ever more 
enjoyed the perplexities of ** a new boy/* than do 
the members who are thoroughly broken in, and 
accustomed to harness, and to the dull jog-trot 
routine of the ordinary forms of the House, enjoy 
the woeful perplexities of a "yaunff member/* as 
new members, even if they count their threescore 
and ten of years, are always denominated. 

At one time a new member will rise with 
his hat on; at another, he passes between the 
person addressing the House and the Chcdr, 
which is a high crime and misdemeanour; or 
between the latter and the clerks' table — an 
equally grave offence. Again, he interrupts irre- 
gularly the member speaking ; or, as has happened 
more than once with our warm-hearted Irish 
recruUs, he bursts beyond the limits of the cold 
** Hears JBiear/ of approbation, which is aU Par- 
liamentary canons allow for the expression of 
identity of sentiment with the orator, and is 
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carried away by his enthusiaBm into a good5 
honesty heart-spoken ^* Hurrah T^ 

At all and each of these shocking transgressions 
of propriety and form, a fierce volley of " Obder ! 
Orber!" is fired off at the astonished offender; 
whose look of ludicrous and helpless bewilderment 
adds much to the zest of the scene. Not very well 
comprehending the nature of his offence, and infi- 
nitely more puzzled than assisted by the hurried 
explanations of his officious neighbours, he sUnks 
down, with an awkward bow of apology and sub- 
mission to the Speaker, into the nearest place that 
he can screw himself into, in utter confusion or 
in magnificent mUensy at the badgering to which 
he has unwittingly subjected himself. 

But the old members of the House, who are 
thus so active in observing the peccadilloes (or, 
as Mr. Hume, by an unlucky slip of the tongue, 
once pronounced it piccadiUieSy^ of the new comers, 
do not scruple upon occasion to be as disorderly, 
or ten times as much so, as the rawest and most 
inexperienced of the latter. When a tedious 
debate is to be put an end to, an obnoxious or 
drawling orator to be buried^ a division to be 
hastened, that the sacred hour of dinner may not 
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be too much trenched upon, a variety of noise and 
disorder^ highly creditable to their ingenuity at 
least, is sure to .prevail, until the desired object 
be perforce accomplished. The diapason is rung 
through all the changes of " Question, Question I 
Divide, Divide! Adjourn, Adjourn I Bar, Bar!** 
— the latter (which is invariably mistaken by the 
uninitiated for Bah ! JBah !) being a kind of invi- 
tation to the Speaker to add to the delays by in- 
terfering to order members standing at and below 
the bar to '^ take their seats," — if they can ! 

The unfortunate member speaking makes a 
thousand fruitless, although, no doubt, (if they' 
could be heard^ eloquent and most moving appeals 
for indulgence ; vows to all his gods that ^ he will 
not detain the House one moment," — ^that he has 
*^ but one or two remarks more to make," — ^that 
really, '^considering the great importance of the 
subject, he did expect," — &c &c &c. 

In vain! — all in vain! — for him there is no 
mercy, no compassion, no consideration, no indul- 
gence ! The inexorable disturbers will have their 
way ! In vain even his last resort, the last — 

" Fatal retreat of the unfortiuiate braye," 

the menace that he will move the adjournment of 
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the debate ; or the actual making of the motion ! 
In ninety-nine cases out of a hundred his reso- 
lution is not proof against the overwhelming 
shouts of the indignant and intolerant host assail- 
ing him^ or the representations and appeals of 

*^d goodrnaturedfriendsy^ beseeching, soliciting, 

wheedling him, into a molUfication of wrath, and 
abandonment alike of speech and purpose. 

The old House (St. Stephen's Chapel) was 
much more favourable to the burking of a debate, 
or an orator, by noise and interruption, than the 
present. The recesses of the old gothic windows, 
planked and wainscotted as they were in the 
most approved style of those veritable dark ages 
of England, the 17th and 18 th centuries, gave 
opportunities of concealment from the eye of 
the most vigilant Speaker or Sergeant- at-arms; 
whereas, in the present House there are no such 
convenient lurking-places, and the guerilla war- 
fare of interruptions and annoyances must be 
carried on without cover, and exposed to the 
heavy fire of, the authorities. 

It seems a consolation to French writers, con- 
scious of the wildly exciting scenes that occur in 
their own Chamber, to remark upon the disturb- 
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ances which sometimes occur in the British 
House of Commons. The author of a grave^ 
elaborate work of comparative statistics of England 
and France, (le Chevalier F. de Tassi^ in his 
work on the subject just named, published in 
1845,) has not thought it out of place to give a 
narration of one of those occurrences in the 

following fashion-* 

" On parle souvent de I'indficence de certaines 
stances a la Chambre des Deputes en France. 
Les joumaux Anglais de Juin, 1840, nous don* 
nent des details qui surpassent de beaucoup tout 
ce qu'il pent j avoir d'^trange dans les moBurs 
parlementaires Fran9aises. 

" VEcho Franpais du 17 Juin, 1840, s'exprime 
ainsi qui suit: — 

Le Eepresentatif de la Grande Bretagne est 
en d6mence. La Chambre des Communes devrait 
plut6t tenir ses s^nces a Bedlam qu'tl West- 
minster. Plus de trois cents membres depuis dix 
heures du soir, (les s^nces se tiennent habituelle- 
ment le soir,) jusqu'd deux heures du matin, en 



* ** La France et rAngleterre, on statisqae morale et physiqne 
de la France compar6e il celle de I'Angleterre. Par le Cheyalier 
F. de Tassi^ YersaUleB, 1845." 
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reponse au discours d'O'Connell, ont imit^ les 
cris (lu chien and du chat; d'autres ont dfflh 
avec leurs cUsjusqu^d extermination[l]. 

^f- * * "X- * 

On compte dans la Chambre des Communes 
cinq cents quinze membres prfeents. On. vient 
de voter la revision des listes ^lectoralea [Registry 

a 

of Voters^ BiU], d'Irlande, pr&ent6e par les minis- 
tres, et repouss^e par 93 voix Le succSs 
est annonc^ par de bruyants applaudissements. 
Qudques membres jettent leurs chapeaux en Vair» en 
criant, Hourah I Enfin le silence se r^tablit avec 
peine^ et la parole est donn^e k Lord Stanley^ 
Protestant zile, 

"Je demande," dit-il, "que la Chambre se 
forme en comit^^ Lundi^ pour cette mesure." 

Lord John Russell^ (Ministre.) — " J'insiste 
pour que la deliberation soit renvoyee k Mercredi ; 
faut-il^ pour un projet de lol si contest^ que le 
pr^sent^ sacrifier la discussion des lois d*un 
inter^t g6na:al. Je demande aussi que la Chambre 
vote sur ma proposition." 

Monsieur O'Connell se ISve au milieu d'une 
agitation g^n^rale. 

"Et moi," dit-il avec force, "au moment oil 
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nous mettrons notre pied dans cette enceinte^ je 
demanderai que la Chambre s'ajonrne, et qu'il 
n'7 ait pas de Chambre. Je ferai cette motion une 
fois, dix fois ; j'usem votre temps, selon mon droit, 
& vous faire voter, afin d'emp^her que ce bill 
[Lord Stanley's counter-project of a Registry BillJ 
ne soit adopts I" 

Un inexprimable tumulte accueille ces paroles. 
Les Whiga applaudissent avec ferveur. Les 
Tories poussent d'afi&eux grognemens. 

M. O'CoNNBLL. — " J'ai une ndson decisive qui 
justifie ma conduite. Ce bill foule aux pieds le 
peuple d'lrlande-" (Nouvelle explosion de mur- 
mures, les membres de Topposition addressent k 
M. O'Connell les injures les plus grossi^res; 
d*autres font entendre des oris sauvages; enfin 
des sifflets incessants ne lui permettent plus de 
continuer.) 

M. O'Connell, (faisant un violent effort de pou- 
mons, and dominant le tumulte). — " Je r6p6te que 
ce bill foule aux pieds le peuple d'Irlande !" (Nou- 
veau tumulte ; les membres places prSs la barre 
imitent les oris de plusieurs animaux ; Tun grogne 
comme de cochon — I'autre miaule comme le chat 
— un autre fait le chant du coq— on distingue sur- 
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tout un horrible beuglement de taureau qui se 
prolonge long-temps.) 

M. O'CoNNELL, avec une Anergic croissaEute — 

^^Oui! quand ces beiiglements de la bestiality 
[beastly bellowings^ Hansard^ sendent dix fois 
plus forts encore, je declare que mon devoir me 
commande d'empecher la discussion, et je rem- 
plind rhon devoir I " 

Ces paroles sont suivis d'un tel d^sordre, qu'au- 
cune expression ne saurait le peindre. 

Sir Stratford Cannino saisit ime seconde de 
silence pour engager le President k sommer 
rhonorable membre k retracter ses paroles, et 
surtout Texpression "bestiality." A peine ces 
paroles sont prononc^es, que pendant pltisieurs 
Aeures [I!] plus de cinq cents membres orient de 
toutes leurs forces — " // le /era ! il ne le fera pas ! 
^ I'ordre ! k I'ordre ! it laporte O^ConneU! " le tout 
accompagn^ des imitations zoologiques le plus 
^tranges et les plus afireuses I C'^taient les oris 
de deux armies de sauvages en presence. 

Le President. — " Si I'expression * bestialite ' 
k ^cliapp^ k Torateur par inadvertence, il en con- 
viendra lui-mSme devant I'assembl^e." 

Profond silence. M. O'Connell se ISve. 
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^^ Le mot dont je me suis servi, c'est beuglement.^ 

Les Tories, avec force — " Vouz avez ajoat6 bes- 
tialiur 

M. 0'CoNNELL(avec un geste de meprifl). — "Oh, 
etranges logiciens ! est-ce qu'un beuglement n'ap- 
partient pas & la bSte I Je le r^p^te, je me r^tracte 
rienT 

Les Whigs ontdes convulsions d*un rirebruyant 
et fou: les Tories sifflent, tr^pignent, imitent 
les oris sauvages des animaux. Enfin, Monsieur 
CyGonnell, s'addressant au President, dit : 

" J'aunds invoqu^ voire autorit^ Monsieur, 
mais je voulais poursuivre ma discussion, lors- 
qu'une premiere explosion ind^cente m'a coupe la 
parole* Yous n'etes pas intervenu. Une seconde 
interruption arrive; and vous n^intervenez pas 
davantage. Une troisi^me enfin, and c'est alors 
que je me sub prot^^ moi-mSme ; puisque vous ne 
me protegez pas. [Jpplavdissements Jtin^tiques.) 

" A peine avais-je parM, que Sir Stratford Can- 
ning s'est epris tout-£l-ceup d'un violent amour de 
Tordre. Cet amour avait doucement sommeill^ 
pendant I'infernaltapage. • • Que llionorable mem- 
bre me rappelle encore k I'ordre. tTai dit et je 
r^p^te que le Bill de Lord Stanley part d'une in- 
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tention perfide, et que c'est la destruction du 
Bill de S^forme Irlandais^ et de TEmancipation 
des Catholiques. Lord Stanley est un yieil ennemi 
de I'lrlande (avec un geste de menace); et 
rirlande lui rend bien sa haine !" 

Sir Stratford Canning. — "L'honorable mem- 
bre de Dublin a le droit de critiquer la mesure : 
mais il doit s'interdire toute remarque sur les in- 
tentions." 

M. O'CoNNBLL, (avec vivacity.) — "Qu'ai-je 
avanci ? Que le Bill 6tait tyrannique et des- 
potique ? — Je le maintien& Que le noble Lord 
(Stanley) ^tait un profond ennemi du Catho- 
licisme et de TLrlande^ et qu'il est heureux de 
Toir aujourdliui ce corps abattu^ and de pouvoir 
pietiner sur lui ? — Je le maintiens I 

^' Ce qui me reste i faire, c'est d'user de tons 
les privileges que la constitution, et les rfigle- 
mens me donnent, pour embarasser et briser la 
marche du Bill, je le ferai I" 

Les membres Irlandais s'^rient tons : ^^ Nous 
vous soutiendrons !" 

Lord John Russell. — ^^ Ce desordre affligeant 
doit enfin cesser ; et je ne crois pas la chambre 
en 6tat de continuer k d^lib^rer." 
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Sir Benjamin Hall^ (Membre de Maiy-le-bone^ 
quartler oii les radicaux dominent). — ** Je declare 
que je refuse de m'associer k toute opposition fac- 
tieuse contre un projet de loi, par la seule ndson 
qu'il ^mane du cot^ des Tories T (Applaadissemeiits 
k tout rompre du cdt6 des Tories, ^tonnement 
extreme du cdt£ des Whiffs.) 

M. O'CoNNELL. — " Quelles ^tranges paroles 
que celles-U. Mon honorable ami ne yient-il pas 
insinuer que mon opposition est factieuse ? Oh, 
tracassiers d, bonnes intentions! rh&itation de 
Yotre esprit est toujours dans la couardise de yotre 
caractdre I S'il 7 a quelque cbose de factieux ici, 
e'est le Bill lui-mSme T 

Sir B. Hall. — ^^ Je ne comprends pas la langage 
de mon savant ami^ (rires bruyants.) Tout ce 
que j'ai a dire, c'est que si je yois im membre r^ 
clamer ajoumement sur ajoumement, je crois 
k une opposition factieuse." {Applaudissements 
foreen^s.) 

M. O'CoNNELL. — ** Je vous fSdcite, membre de 
Mary-le-bone, des bravos que vous recueillez I Bs 
doivent vous Stre d'autant plus chers, que vous en 
avez peu Thabitude. — Je tous fiSlicite aussi de 
yotre modestie. Quoi, vous ne me comprenez pas ? 
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Je n'avais pas cette id^e-lS, de votre intelligence. 
Mais, vous m'alarmez pour la mienne, car je vous 
comprends bien, moi. Allez reposer votre corps, 
et vos esprits, et refleohissez miirement que si 
vous entendez de moi de dures paroles, vous les 
ay«z m^rit^es, et vous prendrez la resolution de 
ne les plus m^iter d^sormais." 

Apr^s ce dernier discours, un grand nombre de 
membres places pres de laporte, et tout k fait 
ext^nu^s de &tigue, ont fait un dernier effort 
pour rire, crier et siffler ; et sont sortis en criant, 
^* Ajoumez, ajournez !" 

"Enfin la stance est levee k une heure fort 
avanc^e de la nuit" — (Pp. 117 — 119.) 

The foregoing description by a foreigner, of a 
scene not by any means uncommon, (as those who 
were in Parliament during the " ten years' war '' 
of Whig and Tory after the Reform Bill can 
weU testify,) at the period, and for some years 
previously and later, I have preferred to insert, 
rather than jot down my own reminiscences of it. 
He cannot be accused of bias either way ; as I 
might be. 

He has omitted to record that the Speaker, on 
being appealed to by both parties in the conflict, 

VOL. I. N 
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gave the excellent and becoming decifflon, that the 
expression " beastly bdlawings^ {beughmmU de 
la bettialM, as rendered hj le Chevalier de Ta9- 
81^,) was certainly out of order; bat not more 
so than the interruptions that called it forth." 
The Chevalier thus concludes his narrative:— 
" Que penser d*une pareille conduite, tenue par 
plus de cinq cents membres de parlement, I'dlite 
de la society Angl^se? Au lieu d'une reunion 
de ffendemeth n'est-ce pas plutot, en apparence, 
la reunion d^rdonn^e d'un Club? Comment 
expliquer des demonstrations aussi sauvages, si 
en oppontion avec la mesure parfaite dans les 
convenances des membres de Taristocratie An- 
glaise? Cette €nigme sendt insoluble si on ne 
refl^chissait qu'une passion violente agitait les 
cceurs : la haine profonde du Protestantisme contre 
le Catholicisme T 
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SiEYERTiNQ agaiD^ after every episode, to the list 
of special subjects specially taken up by particular 
members of Parliament, it may be closed, in so 
far as regards the years I have been last speaking 
of, with the following items and names : — 

Factories Bill — ^Lord Ashley. 

Polish Befugees — Lord Dudley Coutts Stuart. 

Ireland and her franchises — Lord Stanley, 
and — ^most appropriate for a conclusion — 

The Adjournment — Mr. Brotherton. 

A set discussion of the merits and details of any 
of these subjects is foreign to the design of these 

N 2 
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rough notes of Experiences^ parliamentary and 
political 

The last-mentioned subject would need little 
discussion to recommend it, at least to the majority 
of the House of Conunons. The worthy and 
excellent Mr. Brotherton has often been met with 
cries of ^^ Oh, oh I " and other discouragements, 
when rising, as he has done with such persevering 
constancy, at twelve o'clock, or as soon after it as 
he can catch the Speaker's eye, to move the 
suspension of business, and the dismissal of the 
wearied members to their homes. But those cries 
have come from officials in possession, or ex- 
pectant, who valued their own convenience in 
preference to that of the great bulk of the House ; 
and they have been supported in their opposition 
by the many whofpin their faith on the sleeve of 
the leading men at either side, and swallow their 
dicta with implicit confidence in small things, as 
well as in greater. 

Alas I that I should have to write a postscript 
to my laudation of Mr. Brotherton I Since the 
preceding paragraph was written, a session has 
rolled away ; and hurried as I am by the printer's 
devil, it is absolutely necessary, in the interests of 



i- 
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tfutH and justice, to make nearly a wholesale 
retractation. Mr. Brotherton's Spartan virtue hath 
departed from him I He is himself no more 1 One 
appealing glance from the Treasury Bench^ one 
sweet sofib word from ministerial lips, and the Cato 
of Salford has yielded^ and the adjournfnent has 
not been mored^ while Mr. Brotherton himself 
has! 

*' Old times are changed— old manners gone^ 
And Ministers have Brotherton / / / " 

There is no argument against the common-sense 
proposal of changing the sittings from night to 
day, to be deduced from the dmall advantage that 
has appeiured to result from the experiments 
hitherto ihade of casual day-meetings. The very 
circumstance that those meetings have been casual 
and extraordinary, has militated against them, 
causing difficulties and contrarieties with regard 
to the proceedings of important Committees, and 
putting men out of their way. 

If the practice were regular and constant, 
members would speedily make up their minds and 
accommodate their habits to it. And even as it is, 
there is no denying that one advantage results, 
and of no common order, in the greater concise- 
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nesa and brevity of the speechea deliyered at 
morning sittings, compared to those which are 
inflicted upon us kte in the evening. |l 

All knowledge comes from experience, and 
experience must be bought The House pur« i 

chased it as to daj-sittings, at the cost of many 

I 

wearj hours utterly thrown away in 1833 and 
part of 1834. It was thought that a great saving 
of time would be made, by meeting at twelve in 
the day for the presentation of petitions, and for ^ 

the discussion of them — a practice then permitted. 
The consequence was, that eveiy unfledged mem- 
ber, whose love of hearing his own voice was 
overborne by his maueaise honte in the full assembly 
at night, caught eagerly the opportunities given 
him in the thinly attended sittings of the morning, 
and inflicted hours of his empty tediousness upon 
the unhappy Speaker, and those whom any business 
compelled to be present. In fact, the early sittings 
came to be mere debating schools, without 
advancement of the real business of the ses- 
sion in any way, or public profit in the smallest 
degree. 

A very wise rule now precludes speeches (and 
of course debates)^ on the mere presentation of 
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petitions, save in very special cases, with special 
notice given. And morning sittings-— of which 
there were more last session than ever before — 
are devoted to real business quite as much as 
those in the evening. 

And there does appear to be a distant hope that 
they will come to be the rtdey instead of, as they 
stiU are, the exception. When that desirable con- 
summation is effected, Mr. Brotherton's midnight 
occupation will be gone. 

The perseverance of Lord Dudley Coutts Stuart 
in his advocacy of the case of the unfortunate 
refugee Poles, is deserving of all praise. It may 
be true that his benevolence may have been prac- 
tised upon at various times, and to a greater or 
less degree, but that of course in no way detracts 
from his merit. Such a circumstance rather gives 
him a new claim to respect, inasmuch as so few 
have the courage to persevere in charitable acts 
where they have once found their confidence 
abused. 

At a Reform Dinner — I believe given by us of 
the Liberal side of the House to Lord John Bus- 
sell, in the Freemasons' Tavern, early in 1836 or. 
1837, the noble advocate of the Poles gallantly 
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and singulArly displayed his peiBeverance in the 
cause to which he has devoted himself. We had 
all eaten, drunk, speechified, and shouted our fiU^ 
when, just as we were lM*eaking up — the excite- 
ment of the evening burnt down a^ low as the 
flickering candles, and every man more intent 
on the dubious question of finding his own or any 
hat to go home in, than upon any of the political 
topics he had cheered to the echo half an hour 
before — a voice broke out of the dense crowd of 
departing members, with an earnest remonstrance 
to us: — 

" Oh, gentlemen I one word for Poland!" 
And, accordingly, we had not only one, but 
many words for Poland, while we stood in disarray 
around, hat in hand: 



« 



And often took leave, but were loth to depart I' 



At this dinner there was, according to the 
curious custom of English public dinners, a lusty- 
voiced, red-faced, white-waistcoated waiter, sta- 



tioned behind the Chairman to repeat the toasts, 
as announced by the latter; and this duty he 
performed with powerful lungs and great em- 
phasis, if not due discretion. 
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A thorough Reform of the Irish Church I " 
said the chairman. 

** Gentlemeii, please to charge your glasses — are 
you full ?-^ A thorough JS^^form of the Hirisb 
Church r &C&C. 

It was of this worthy or one of his fellows that 
the story went at the time^ that at a City dinner, 
where the Foreign Ministers were complimented, 
he rendered the toast of — 

" The Ottoman Porte and the Turkish Ambas- 
sador!" 

in a manner that somewhat astonished the wine- 
abhorring Moslemin, viz.— 



<s 



A boUU of Port for the Turkish Ambassador! " 



Lord Stanley, when mounted on his hobby- 
horse, to run a-tilt (or rather a-mi4ck) against 
Ireland, gave us some of the most excited and 
angry scenes then, or at any ,time, to be wit- 
nessed. 

Wherever Ireland was concerned, he indeed 
showed himself — 

** Impiger, iraeondusj inexorabiliSi acer ! " 

n3 
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and, to confess the trath, there was no want of a 
corresponding spirit on the part of the Irish popu- 
lar members in meeting him. But he had the 
advantage of the then united, well-disciplined, and 
powerful host of the Tory or ** Conservative " 
members, shouting as if life depended on it at 
every point that he made ; while his Irish respon- 
dents had but the uncertain and scattered ^^ Hear, 
hear 1" of a portion of their own party ; with now 
and then a faint cheer from their English friends, 
not unlike Dickens' description of those which 
greeted Squeers on his return to Dotheboys Hall, 
namely, ^^ sighs of extra strength, with the chill on ! ^ 
To an Irishman there was something very 
melancholy, to an Englishman (or, at least, to an 
Englishman of the common stamp,) something 
very amusing, in these hot debates about Ireland. 
Not an assertion was dropped by an Irish member 
on one side, but it was immediately contradicted 
upon the other. Not a violent expression, or 
gesture, but had its counterpart, with interest. 
And while we Irishmen fought, and blackened 
each other, and rose higher and higher towards 
boiling pointy the English members looked on as 
the Spartans of old at the riotings of th^ir Helots, 



i.r^ 
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and asked each other, with looks of pitying con- 
tempt, '^Is it not well for such men as these to 
have us to take care of them?" 

Something similar occurs at this day; though 
not to the degree that it did during the ^'ten 
years' war." The division and mutual opposition 
among Irish representatives is, indeed, as great, 
although the parliamentary quarrels are not so 
violent. It is an unworthy and a hollow triumph 
that England has in our divisions: unworthy, 
because based upon the principle that the best 
means of maintaining English supremacy is by 
encouraging and fomenting bitterness, hate, and 
strife, amongst us ; hollow, because it is not in 
the nature of things that this mode of ruling us 
should endure. 

Sooner or later, (in such times of European 
convulsion and Irish general destitution as the 
present, it may be «^ry soon,) the madness of our 
intestine divisions will be acknowledged by us all, 
and their sole and certain result of leaving us 
more and more at the mercy of England, will bo 
universally seen and declared. The necessity of 
union amongst ourselves, even on the narrowest 
basis of self-interest, will come to be avowed as 
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openly, as it is clearly and indisputably recognised 
already. And then will cease the pitiable spec- 
tacle we now present to the world, of a repre- 
sentation divided against itself, and thereby 
neutralising each others efforts to discharge 
properly the high trusts committed to us, and 
advance the interests of our common country. 
May this soon be! 

Of all subjects to be made a question of party^ 
that of Railways would appear the strangest I and 
yet, a party question it was made, and a violent 
party question also, about the period I am writing 
of. 

The occasion was the proposition by the Whig 
Government, of a large, general plan for the con- 
struction and establishment of Bailways in Ire- 
land. It originated with the late Mr. Drummoxid, 
of whose abilities and labours it would indeed be 
a work of supererogation to speak in praise. 

It is well known that the labour which he 
voluntarily undertook, in preparing the way for 
this abortive proposition of the hampered and 
badgered Government to which he belonged, had a 
very great part in shortening his valuable life. 

In general there are no two ideas more incon- 
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gruous than those of an active and trusted official 
in Dublin Castle, of the English Government, 
and a friend to Ireland and her people. 
' Mr. Drummond was that rwra cms* He did 
love Ireland and her people. He really entered 
into their feelingSb There are in the public 
documents he so laboriously, elaborately, and 
painfully drew up, expressions which jar a little 
with the sentiments which some of us extravagant 
Mepealers and Irishmen entertain as to our country 
and our countrymen. There are also statements 
as to the material condition of Ireland, which are 
utterly and wildly inconsistent with what we 
knew and know to have been the facts at the 
time; and also predictions as to the then futwre^ 
which, that future being now our past, all. parties 
must acknowledge it to have failed in realising. 

But allowing for all these drawbacks — and they 
are wonderfully small in comparison with the real 
value, and established facts, of his Eeport ; as well 
as in comparison with the enormotis lying of pre- 
vious and subsequent Secretaries, — there is a 
manly, a generous, and really a devoted spirit per« 
vading the Beport, which must recommend him 
to the heart of every Irish reader. 
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In paying a just^ though small tribute to the 
memory of this lamented gentleman^ at least aa 
equal justice should be rendered to the nobleman 
xmder whom he acted, the Marquis of Normanby, 
then Lord-lieutenant of Ireland. 

Other noblemen have gone to fill that important 
office with intentions, probably, quite as pure and 
good as those of Lord Normanby. That they 
were few in number, is, unhappily, certain; but 
that such there were, although few and far be- 
tween, in the long and dark array of hostile 
governors, is equally indisputable. 

But it may be confidently aflinned, that no 
other occupant of the office, ever since its first 
institution, so well, so consistently, and so perse- 
veringly carried out those good intentionfi as Lord 
Normanby. He exposed himself thereby to a 
thousand calxuxmies, and a thousand petty, but 
audacious insults from the Orange-Tory party in 
Ireland : and to sneers, coldnesses, and assaults of 
aU kinds, even from men of his own party, as weU 
as from opponents, in Great Britain. 

It has been said of the Irish, that the misgovern- 
ment and ill-treatment of every description to 
which they have for centuries been subjected^ ha3 
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inveteratelj implanted suspicion and distrust in 
their natures. Whether it be a corresponding 
effect upon their rulers, or merely another proof 
that, 

** They never pardon, who have done the wrong/' 

certain it is that English governors of Ireland 
have generally gone over there, and acted while 
there, with a strong distrust of the people. 

Such was not the case with Lord Kormanby. 
He threw himself on the Irish people with a gene- 
rosity of confidence to which they were not slow 
in making response. He entered into their feel-* 
ings, he proved to them his sympathies, he listened 
kindly and patiently to all their complaints, and to 
the very utmost extent that the scant power of 

M 

a Lord-lieutenant to act of himself, and by him- 
self, permitted, he gave redress, relief, and justice. 
For the first time for many, many years, the 
Irish people during his vice-royalty began to 
entertain confidence in the administration of the 
law — ^that confidence, without which it is vain 
and idle to expect that there will be respect and 
veneration for the law. Hey saw their petty 
local oppressors checked and reproved, the minor 
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officials of the Government compelled to give 
them protection and do them justice^ instead of 
aiding and abetting in the small tyrannies attempted 
upon them ; and^ what thej relished best of aU> 
a spirit of impartiaUty and thorough faime^ per- 
vading and marking the distribution of favours 
and advantages, repressions and punishments. 

*' There is no people on the earth,** said Sir 
John Davies, Attorney-General in Ireland, to 
King James the First, ** who ds so love equal and 
impartial justice, as the Irish, even when it be 
executed against themselves/^ 

To the Marquis of Normanby the people of 
Ireland still look with that warmth of affectionate 
confidence that they ever show to those who take 
the trouble to earn it: no grecU trouble; as the 
evidence of sincere good-will is accepted by them 
readily, where the power to do much in proof of 
that good-will is wanting. They are persuaded 
that if he held office in England, the policy of the 
Whig Government towards them and their unfor- 
tunate country would be of a very different 
character from that with which they have been 
afflicted during the last two years; and that an 
attempt, at least, would be made to redeem some 
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of the promises and pledges which were so pro- 
fusely made in opposition. 

, Inshort/thatsomethingof the same spirit that 
was shown towards Ireland when he had influence 
in the councils of the Whig Government before, 
would again be manifested ; and the faineance or 
hostility which have alternately prevailed since 
the Whigs recovered power, or had it put into their 
hands again^ in 1846, would give way to kindness, 
earnestness, and justice. 

The general plan of railways for Ireland, which 
has been mentioned as originating with the esti- 
mable and truly able Under-Secretary, Mr, Drum- 
mond, in 1836-37, was very bitterly, and indeed 
inveterately assailed upon its introduction to the 
House, not on its own indisputable merits, but on 
the merits, or demerits^ of the Ministry who sanc- 
tioned, and the parties who supported and advo- 
cated it. 

Amongst the most forward of its assailants were 
Irish members: according to the almost fatality 
with which poor Ireland is cursed, of ever finding 
her worst enemies among her own children. Wit- 
nessing the vehemence with which they resisted 
it, one would have supposed that railways were 
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the facilii descensus of popery ^ slaveryy and wooden 
shoes, against which the Orange shibboleth of *^ the 
glorious, pious, and immortal memorjr'' protesteth3 
in good set terms, and specifically as regards all the 
items just mentioned ! 

England might have escaped much of the terri- 
ble mischiefs of the years 1845-46, in their ^^ spe* 
culation run mady^ had the experiment been made 
which was proposed by the Whig Government in 
1837. Something like just ideas would have been 
arrived at, by, if not before, the year 1845, of the 
probable cost and returns of a railway; and t»t?a/2f- 
abU experience as to the making and working, in all 
their small and multitudinous, but very important 
details, would certainly have been available. 

Improvements in engines, &c. such as have now 
been attained only after most costly experiments 
by private parties, would doubtless have been 
earlier and cheaper attained. And not the least 
important matter would have been the saving of 
a large portion of the enormous sums lavished in 
contests between rival companies, who would 
never have incurred such wHd expenses, could 
they have tested their golden visions by the praC'- 
tical experience of the Irish railways. 
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The returns to the State could not have failed of 
being productive^ at least to a fully compensating 
extent. The plant of the railway once existing, 
abundance of private companies would have been 
found to take it up on lease, if the Government 
chose to let the management out of their own hands. 

In the case of the Dublin and Kingstown 
Bailway, a year or two before the date of the 
Government general plan for Irish railways, a not 
inapt instance was given of how little the working 
of railways was understood in those times. The 
Bill in this case was, after a long and hard conflict, 
carried only by reason of the conviction at length 
established in the minds of the Committee, that 
the railway teatdd pay by the facilities it would 
give for the carriage of coaU up to Dublin, and 
thus cover eem the losses by the cost of the pas- 
senger traffic ! 

The railroad in question is now made and in 
operation eleven or twelve years; its shares are, 
and have been for a long time, at a very consider- 
able premium; and while it counts its passengers by 
the million, the coal bags have been only what 
have supplied its engines on their multitudinous 
journeys throughout the day. 
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The excellent public officer of thifi worthy and 
deservedly prospering . craapany gave the most 
succinct and suflScient answer Which was received 
by the authorities of the Board of Trade, when 
after the horrible catastrophe that occurred in 
May 1840, on the Versailles '' Left Bank" Rail- 
road, queries were officially distributed to the 
various Railway Companies of the United King- 
dom, to ascertain if the practice of locking the 
doors of the carriages, which caused so fearftd an 
aggravation of the horrors of that catastrophe, 
was enforced by them. 

; " The doors of the carriages of this company," 
said the answer of the Dublin and Kingstown 
Railway official, '^ are f2^^ locked; and (m^ reason 
is, that there are no locks to theni /" 

After such a reason it will be allowed, as in the 
old story of the eighteen reasons for not firing a 
salute, that there was no necessity to go further 
with the explanation. 

The elections of 1837, on the dissolution of 
Parliament caused by the death of William the 
Fourth ' in that year, and' the accession of her 
present Most Oracious Majesty, went off much 
quieter than those at the previous general election, 
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that of 1835. They were not, however, without a 
very liberal allowance of heat, bitterness, bribery, 
and corraption of their own. 

The Queen Dowager — or, as at one of those 
elections in Ireland a fervid orator denominated 
her, the Queen Dotcagger — ^had her name dragged 
into the contest by a portion of the Conservative 
party, with more zeal for " a good cn/^ than 
respect for her feelings and position. 

We were all half mad with joy in unfortunate 
Ireland at her Majesty^s accession. That William 
the Fourth had, during his latter years, exchanged 
his indifference towards Ireland for a more active, 
but not a more favouring disposition, was a fact 
which, as well as its unfortunate cause, was well 
known to us ; and to it we attributed as much of 
the delays and imperfections of the policy towards 
Ireland as were not openly and manifestly caused 
by the embittered and vindictive feeling against 
our country, which prevailed at that time among 
the English public. 

We confidently expected that the new reign 
would be a new era to us, and that the Whig 
Ministry, released from the serious impediment 
and restraint of royal displeasure, would have 
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been able to realize some of the fair promises 
made in 1834, when the Repeal Question was in 
debate. But their majority was too fiist wearing 
away, and their unpopularity with the English 
people — who, as Poulett Thompson afterwards 
said, *^did not care a rush for Irish hcbby-honea/* 
i. e* for measures of justice and kindness to Ire- 
land — was too fast increasing, to give them any 
real increase of liberty of action ; and so we were 
disappointed. 

In that disappointment, however, Ireland has 
always recognised that her Sovereign had no share ; 
and throughout all the vicissitudes that have once 
occurred, and aU the additional misfortunes heaped 
upon the unhappy Irish people, through the con- 
tinuance of misgovemment, whether by Conver* 
vative or Whig, they have ever looked towards the 
Throne with confiding affection and undiminished 
trust: happy in the belief that its illustrious 
occupant desires their welfare and happiness, 
while deprived by the Constitution of the power 
herself to advance it, and to restrain and correct 
the ill-treatment they have received at the hands 
of the " tyrant majority'' of their English fellow- 
subjects* 
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Spare^ oh spare, my English subjects I*' was 
the cry of one of her predecessors^ James the 
Second, when, at an early period of the battle of 
the Boyne, the Irish army seemed to be prevail- 
ing, and to be carrying death into the ranks of 
King William. 

" Spare, oh spare, my Irish subjects 1" those 
Irish subjects have often thought that her Majesty 
has exclaimed, when some fresh outburst of dis- 
graceful bigotry, political and religious, excited in 
Great Britain for party purposes, threatened more 
than ordinarily our scant measure of remaining 
liberties and rights. 

Throughout the limited duration of the new 
Parliament of 1837, viz. &om August in that year 

till June 1841, the Whig Ministry may be said to 
have been in their agony — dying by inches. 

Their majorities slowly, but steadily frittered 
away,— 

*' One by one, and two by two," 

and the exultations and outreeuidance of their oppo- 
nents proportionably, or perhaps over-proportion* 
ably increased. 

Upon the question of suspending for a time the 
political privileges of the refractory planters of 
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Jamaica, the ministry were out for a short 
time in 1839, in consequence of a. defeat in the 
Commons. The whole circumstances connected 
with that occurrence, and the manner of their re- 
storation to office, are too well known to require 
recapitulation here. 

Haying to bring over my family {rom Paris,' I 
availed myself of the interval of parliamentary 
inaction, which usually marks and accompanies a 
ministerial interregnum, to go to that city. And 
the journey was not without adventure. 

The Calais steamer, in which I took passage the 
morning after the resignation of the Whigs, left 
London Bridge about 9 a.m., and made a slow 
and wearisome passage down the river. The day 
was cloudy, and there was a strong breeze ftorn 
the northward of east, which by the time we 
were off Margate had increased to a heavy gale, 
drawing at the same time more to the northward, 
so as to make Calais nearly a dead lee shore. The 
skipper prudently got the vessel's head round ; 
and running back some distance, came to an anchor 
for the night at the back of Margate sands. 

It was quite evident that he and his crew did 
not like our position ; for there seemed a certain 
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confusion and nervousness about them, and a 
trifling incident gave what I thought a strong 
proof of this. An unfortunate spaniel with her 
pups was stowed in one of the quarter boats, under 
a piece of canvass ; and as evening drew in, cold, 
wet, and stormy, I, who happened to be alone oh 
the quarter-deck at the moment, called to a sailor 
in the waist to suggest that the whining and 
starving animals should be removed to some more 
comfortable position. 

" Is this a time," said he to me, fiercely enough, 
" to be thinking about dogs, when we don't know 
if we shall save our own lives ?" 

With this pleasant and comforting response 
I descended to the cabin, where, after recom- 
mending the poor family in the quarter-boat to 
the tender mercies of the steward, the best thing 
to be done was to ^^tum in^ and try to sleep 
away the time. 

Next morning it blew harder than before ; and 
throughout that long day we remained at anchor, 
riding tolerably quietly from about half-ebb to 
half-flood, but jumping and sheering about at 
other times, and occasionally rolling in not the 
pleasantest manner in the world. Ahead, the sea 

VOL. L o 
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was breaking over the banks^ and tosdng its 
broken waters confusedly in i^pon ss ; overhead 
was the dull leaden sky, blotted by the hurrying 
'^scud^" and occasicmaUj by a heavier collected 
cloud than common; while astern stretched the 
I0W5 uninteresting and inhospitable shore of Kent, 
not a whit less uncheering in aspect, and having 
more of real peril about it than the unquiet 
element in which we so uneasily rode. 

There were not many passengers, and of these 
nearly all appeared to be of the same party; 
respectable business people, entirely and jMroperly 
occupied with their own little affiurs, and evi- 
dently quite accustomed to the trajst between 
London and Calais. The outsiders were an officer 
going to rej<Hn his regiment in India, and wlio, 
for the m&jor part of the time, was too much 
engaged with his regrets to pay attention to any* 
thing else ; and an individual whose class or calling it 
was difficult to guess at, but who seemed one that 
had been knocked about a good deal through 
Europe, and was fit — 

" to daifthe world aside. 



And bid it pass." 
With this person, or anon with the captain, or eke 
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the mate^ I paced the wet deck during the long 
day, often making a mental contrast between the 
wild, dreary and desolate scene around, and the 
busy stirring debate of excited and overcrowded 
partisans in the midst of which I had been not 
very many hours before. 

Sentimentalities and meditations were, however, 
put to flight by the plain, prosaic, and very dis- 
agreeable fact, that provisions were falling short ! 
The voyage is usually one of eleven or twelve 
hours, and we had already been aboard some 
twenty-eight or twenty-nine. There were accord- 
ingly threatenings of a " southerly wind in the 
bread bag," and a certain diplomacy was required 
to secure a dinner. In this my travelled friend 
was eminently useful ; and he and I dined com- 
fortably at three o'clock, while our caHu'^maies, 
who preferred a later hour, had to mess off sailor's 
beef or " salt horse^ and biscuit 

Another night of weary tossing, and mental as 
well as physical uneasiness, and at last, about 
half-past nine on the next morning, more than 
forty-eight hours since leaving London Bridge^^ 
we got under weigh once more, and ran, through 
a tremendous sea, for Calais. The gale had 

o 2 
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broken^ but it still blew very strong, and the 
conflict of meeting tides and sea off Calais made 
our approach and entry to that port of exceeding 
difficulty and not a little danger. The sun was 
shining out brightly upon the broken water and 
white ridges of foam, extending round us far as 
we could see, and upon our wet and rolling deck, 
with its clusters of woe-begone, terrified pas- 
sengers, and anxious seamen. Four of the latter 
were straining at the wheel ; while either jetty- 
head was crowded with shore-going people, ex- 
pecting to see the wreck of "fo steamer AnglaU;^ 
and with pilots and fishermen more humanely 
intent on making an effort to " pick us up," 
should the difficult manoeuvre of sheering the 
lengthy and unhandy craft short in, happen to 
fail, and the inevitable consequence follow, of 
our being hove in upon the sand to leeward. 

A day quite as weary and heavy as its prede- 
cessor, but not dignified like it with danger, wore 
away in the dull streets of Calais ; and at last, on 
the third morning after leaving London, I got 
en route for Paris. My companion in the coupi of 
the Diligence was a French officer of the Calais 
garrison, a middle-aged, plain, and brusque-man- 
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nered man, with no other subject of conversa* 
tion but military matters and his own personal 
history. He informed me that he had been in 
the gardes de corps w^ to the time of the Revolu- 
tion of July 1830, (the Revolution IcLst but oney) 
and in about an hour afterwards dilated with great 
unction upon the pleasure he anticipated from 
visiting Paris, where he had not been since about 
the time of Napoleon's first abdication. 

At one of the night-stages we were astounded 
with the news that Paris was in full revolt, or 
ftiU emeute ; a pleasant piece of intelligence for a 
man who had his &mily there. All kinds of 
rumours met us at each successive stage, until we 
stopped to breakfast. Here the ^^no^arm^ of the 
district appeared to have set their faces not alone 
against the emeutiers, but against all mention of 
them ; for a person to whom I had addressed a 
casual question on the subject, was nearly taken 
into custody for presuming to give me a civU 
answer. But the approach of the ^^dotcn" Dili- 
gence soon gave the means of satisfying our 
inquiries. 

Choosing a passenger, whom, by those inde- 
scribable tokens that one learns to distinguish on 
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the Continent I rightly guessed to be an English* 
man^ I quickly learned from him that the insur- 
rection had not lasted more than a few hours, and 
was thought to be all over by that time ; and in 
return he asked — 

"What news from England?" 

" Oh," said I, " the Whig ministry are out. 
They have been beaten on the Jamaica question, 
and immediately resigned." 

" Oh," replied he, " we had thai news two days 
ago. Where on earth have you been since? Ihn^t 
you know they 're in again ?" 

I found I was behind the time quite as much 
after the short sea yoyage from London to Calais, 
as if after circumnavigating the globe a couple of 
times the terong way, and had to be equally par- 
ticular in iaquiries to recover the lost ground, 
and correct my reckoning. 

As we neared Paris, reports came rife and more 
rife of the renewal of the struggle, and of its 
having been joined by the population of the vil- 
lages in the neighbourhood of the city. A ques- 
tion arose as to the chances of our progress being 
interrupted, and my military friend, in the ex- 
ercise of a sound prudence, consented to adopt my 
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advice^ and hide his uoiform under a large traTel- 
ing doak which I lent him, and substitute a hat 
of mine for his schako* And in this guise we 
rolled and clattered into Paris from the northern 
road, and traversed the Boulevards and several 
busy streets, threading our way with difficulty 
through the strong patrols of [N^ational Guards 
whom we met at every turn — 



a 



Fire in each eye, and muBquets in the hand !" 



anxiously looking out for the perturbators who 
were ** frighting the soul of fearful commerce" 
with their alarums. 

Every " Place " was crowded with the regular 
soldiery, arms stacked, fires lighted, and a regular 
bivouac established; and the Carrousel, which I 
had to traverse on my way from the coach office, 
was covered with miUtary of all arms, as the 
French phrase it-heavy and Ught cavaby, in- 
fantry, and a large force of artillery ; with ammu- 
nition wagons, &c. &c. 

I had left England in the midst of an attempted 
political change of importance and great national 
interest. I found Paris occvipied with a similar 
attempt, but by most dissimilar means. The 
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comparison, it is needless to say, was all in favour 
of the former* Parliamentary majorities and paiiy 
votes may have much about them both in their 
origin and employment that is base, corrupt, and 
imworthy ; but their results are much less pro- 
ductive of immediate evil and misery, and hr 
more capable of being ultimately turned to real 
and enduring good, than those which are achieved 
by violence, and cursed with the stain of blood. 

It was to the Parliament of 1837-41, that Mr. 
Hume was elected an Irish Bepresentative. The 
^^ Faire Citie " of Kilkenny took him as their 
choice, and returned him without a canvass — 
without even personal attendance — and entirely 
without expense. So determined were the good 
men and true of Kilkenny to do their work dean^ 
that the very postage of the letter, {Is. 7d. in 
those antediluvian days, while yet the penny post- 
age teas noti) announcing to him his unanimous 
return, on the introduction and recommendation 
of Daniel O'Connell, was paid by them. 

In 1839 they were much disgusted at the vote 
he gave with the Tory party, in favour of the but 
half'Weaned slave-holders of Jamaica. The vote 
emperilled, as already mentioned, the then Whig 
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Ministry; and threatened to depriye Ireland of 
the administratiye benefits with which that Minis- 
try were inclined to make some compensation for 
their want of power to effect legislative ame- 
liorations. 

The Kilkenny men sent over a Deputation to 
remonstrate with Joseph Hume. They were ex- 
ceedingly and very constitutionally indignant with 
his reftisal to yield to their remonstrances, and 
his utter impassibility to their suggestions and 
instances that he ought to resign his seat. 

But he shocked their ideas even more. While 
seated with them, one of his servants announced 
" Luncheon /" on which announcement their mem- 
ber took occasion to bow them out, making not 
the least proffer of that hospitality which in Ire- 
land covereth a multitude of sins. 

With Mr. Hume's' considerable business abilities 
and admirable perseverance, it is singular of how 
little comparative weight he is in the House, or in 
the estimation of the public. Few men have so 
perseveringly advocated a particular question as 
Mr. Hume that of financial economy; fewer 
still have carried so much of the question to 
which they wedded themselves; but yet fewer 

o 3 
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have got bo little credit for their exertions and 
success. 

It is true that financial matters are not attractive 
to the general reader or general public, and that 
great merits and services may be exhibited in that 
line .WK«t ,»«.ri,^ »y4i,« lik. „ .d.,»*e 
acknowledgment. But Mr. Hume possesses the 
additional recommendation of a multitude of honest 
votes upon other questions, as well as on those of 
a financial nature. Indeed, with the exception of 
a few queer votes in his earlier years of par^ 
liamentary life, and the sad and constant exception 
of West India slavery questions, he has ever 
shown himself the firiend of reform and popular 
enfranchisement. 

What, then, can be the reason of his compara- 
tively trifling weight in the public mind, but 
especially in the House ? To a large extent it is 
undoubtedly to be attributed to his want of an 
aristocratic position and following ; a want which 
it would require nothing short of a sweeping re- 
volution to do away with in England, and which, 
even after such an event, would be sure somehow 
or other to re-appear before long. Among a 
people of the habits and tendencies of the English, 
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Mr. Hume's other main deficiency — that of any- 
thing beyond a plain^ business-like, plodding ability^ 
which never rose to the rank of talent — will make 
up the rest of the accoimt. 

His speeches, while fuU of valuable matter, are 
so defective in arrangement and manner, and 
sometimes so unmercifully lengthy, as to fatigue 
attention; and, although the graces of delivery 
are so little cultivated, or at any rate with such 
little success, by the majority of the accustomed 
debaters of the House, that no peculiar censure 
should attach to him, yet hence arises another 
disadvantage. And there is the additional un- 
lucky drcimstance of occasionaUy giving her 
Majesty's faithful but most mischief-loving Com- 
mons occasion for a horse-laugh, when, in the 
earnestness of his honesty of purpose and of mind, 
he does not wait to measure or consider his ex- 
pressions, but uses the first disjointed form of 
words that happens to come to his lips. 

On one occasion he asked across the House, of 
Sir R. Peel's ministry, then in power, for some 
papers connected with foreign affairs, which he 
had vainly solicited from the preceding Administra- 
tion. The papers were, however, refused again 
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to him, on the ground of public inconvenience, 
and the propriety of respecting the secrets of 
office. This highly excited his indignation ; and, 
after dilating for some time on the practice of one 
Ministry screenings as he said^ the piccadiUies {sic) 
of another, he concluded, impressively, as follows: 

" Depend upon it. Sir, wherever there is 
delicacy y there is always something wrong I" 

In the discussions on the Orange system in 
1835-1836, Mr. Hume took an active, and, as 
usually happens with him, a manly and an honest 
part. Here again, however, his excitement be- 
trayed his tongue. Mr. Sheil, alluding to the 
disclaimer of a certain personage of very high 
rank, that he had been aware of the fact of his 
name being at the foot of warrants for the creation 
of Orange lodges, which had been distributed in 
some of the regiments of the line, had said — 

" When I am called upon to give credit to this 
disclaimer, I take refuge in one of the dicta of my 
creed, and I say, * Credo quia impossibiler " 

To this Mr. Hume appended the following free 
translation : 

" Like the honourable member who has pre- 
ceded me, I say, in reference' to this denial, ^ Credo 
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quia impombilej — * Let who mU bdi&ce it — I tcill 
notr'' 

And upon a yet more remote occasion, when 
some intolerance on the part of a ministerial 
majority drew from him a sharp, well-merited, 
and eiSectiye rebuke, he upset his own good work 
by the tremendous task that he marked out for 
himself^ with regard to the 658 members of the 
House, when, at the end of his speech, he ex- 
claimed — 

"SiTy I blush for them r 

There cannot be a question, that to blush for 
the whole House of Commons at once was a 
Titanic task, above even his powers of face ; but 
it was something to have even attempted it. 

But whatever may at a chance moment be said 
in haste or mistake by him, or whatever may be 
remarked in levity or in party spite of him, this 
much is certain, that he has done good service 
to the State in his long and useful career in 
Parliament. 

And it does not bespeak a wholesome state of 
feeling in the English public mind, that so true 
and staunch a man should not have a following, 
and a good back in-doors and outside. 
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Alas! that I should, in Joe Hume's case, as 
well as in that of Mr. Brotherton, have to add a 
postscript at the end of the session of 1849. Poor 
Ireland came in for hard knocks at his hand. 
The Irish people were included by him in the 
same category of unmercifulnesg as the Negro 
slaves! Lord Clarendon's most outrageously 
unconstitutional, and most wantonly aggressive 
letter of February last had no heartier nor stouter 
backerup than Joseph Hume ! He who had, during 
his time, protested against all species of Coercion 
Acts, Gagging BiUs, and repressive measures of 
all kinds, threw in with the Ministry this session, 
and harked them on to the disgraceful task of 
violating the constitution. It was in vain to argue 
with him — in vain to remonstrate ; — Ireland should 
be tyrannized over; all former acts and pledges 
were to be regarded as nought ; oppression was to 
be given its full way. 

The infliction of the measure of coercion to 
which I refer, namely, the second suspension of 
the Habeas Corpus Act, has been passed over in 
Ireland with an ominous and a brooding silence. 
Assuredly it is not forgotten. Assuredly it will 
yet bring forth most bitter fruit* Assuredly it is 
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one more earnest to us of the deep^ undying, 
inveterate international dislike and aversion that 
prevails in the English mind towards irishmen; 
and its having been proposed by what are called 
"Liberal" ministers, and mainly carried by the 
support of a "Liberal" majority, have gone far to 
confirm the deep-rooted impression in the Irish 
mind, that from England, or from Englishmen, of 
whatever class, creed, stamp, or party, it is utterly 
vain to expect any good for L*eland ; and that it is 
only when we are active, and stirring, and assert- 
ing ourselves, that they will withhold their hands 
from increasing our fetters and our restrictions. 

Well and truly did my father remark, in the 
preface of his book, " Ireland and the Irish," as 
follows: — 

" It has pleased the English people in general 
to forget all the facts in Irish history. They have 
been 9.1so graciously pleased to forgive themselves 
all those crimes. And the Irish people would for- 
give them likewise, if it were not that much of 
the worst spirit of the worst days still survives."* 

In the same way and the same spirit it has 
pleased the English members (with a few, and but ^ 
* " Ireland and the Irish," preface, p. Tiii. 
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a few exceptions^ and Joe Hume certainlj not 
amongst them^) this session to foxget all the 
wrongs of Ireland^ and all the &cts of her ill 
treatment and misgovemment, and to give them- 
selves entire absolution for the share which, by 
their parliamentary votes, they themselves had in 
continuing and aggravating them. It is for us, 
the injured, to forgive ; and we shall be ready to 
do so, when we shall see any real intention of 
reparation on the part of our boasted Liberal allies 
in the English House of Commons. 



CHAPTER XII. 
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The year 1840 witnessed the termination of 
the experiment of British legislation which my 
father had consented to make in 1834. In that 
year, as noted in another chapter, his demand for 
Repeal had been met by a decided rejection, so 
far as Kepeal was concerned; but that much 
ought to be done for Ireland, and that much 
should be done, was the main burthen of the 
answer to him. 

I have already alluded to the circumstances that 
induced, or, to say truth, compelled him to put these 
fair expressions and promises to the test« 

Never could there have been anything more 
perilous for him, as to his popularity and influence 
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in Ireland, than his deciding to make this experi- 
ment Popular opinion is capricious and intole-- 
rant of delays, and he who essays with it a Fabian 
policy, must make up his mind for many a rub 
and many a suspicion. 

Mr« O'Connell felt the effects of this impatience 
and suspicion to the latest moment of his life. 
It is said, indeed, of the Irish, that the long series 
of misgovemment and ill-treatment of every kind 
to which they have been subjected during centu- 
ries, has made them peculiarly prone to suspicion 
and distrust; and there is tmdoubtedly much truth 
in the remark* He had the full measure of both 
discharged upon his head, and not all that he 
could do by his utmost endeavours, diurii^ the 
seven succeeding years ere death snatched him 
from his labours, could entirely remove the species 
of apprehension that hung over the public mind 
in Ireland with regard to his final perseverance 
in the great cause to which he had devoted 
himself. 

And yet, if ever there were man devoted to a 
cause, Daniel O'Connell was devoted to Kepeal! 
From the earliest period that he could form a 
judgment on public matters, down to his latest 
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gasp at Genoa, he was a convinced, detennined, 
devoted Repealer. His epitaph is not yet written ; 
but if more than his simple name is to be upon 
his monument, it should be the inscription himself 
proposed : — 

** He died a Bepeai^er!" 

Instead of fulfilling the fair promises of 1834, 
the year 1840 found the British legislature busily 
engaged in forging fresh chains for Ireland I The 
successive Bills for the amelioration and eztension 
of her parliamentary franchise which the Whig 
Ministry had brought in from 1834 up to and 
including 1840 itself, had all been contumeliously 
rejected, or their authors compelled to allow them 
to drop; and not only had this occurred, but a 
bill restricHte of our already too limited and de- 
fective franchise was in this session (after being 
defeated in the preceding, as well as in that of 
1837,) read a second time in despite of the oppo- 
sition of the Ministry. 

The agitation immediately recommenced. In 
April of that year, Mr. O'Connell went over to 
Dublin, and invited to the new struggle his com- 
panions of the old Catholic agitation, as well as 
of all the intermediate movements. 
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Of these moyements there were several^ with 
something of the Mowing designations and 
history : — 

Ist. ^^The Societj for the Lnprovement of 
Ireland." 

This was got up in the first heat of the saccess 
of FeePs Catholic Emancipation measure^ by 
several well-meaning theorists and castle-builders 
of various parties^ who had been momentarily 
united on the great question just then carried. 
Mr. O'Connell attended it in no great hopes of 
any good resulting from it, but desirous to show 
that he was ready to co-operate in any thing, or 
with any one, for even the shadow of a benefit to 
Ireland. 

After some weeks of inoffensive existence, a 
wanton murder was committed upon this innocent 
Society by a Lord Lieutenant's proclamation, 
under the " Algerine Act " against popular bodies, 
passed in 1829. 

Then came the scanty gatherings at the ^^Par- 
liamentary Intelligence Office " in Stephen Street, 
Dublin. This was little more than a mere news- 
paper and conversation-room, where Mr. O'Connell 
used to talk over past labours and future prospects 
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with some of the other noted agitators, and whither 
he used to address his public letters when in 
London attending Parliament. Upon this also 
a murder by proclamation was committed, nearly 
as wantonly and quite as ruthlessly. 

Then came in quick succession three other 
innocents, put an end to by similar means while 
yet in swaddling-clothes, viz. : — 

^^ The Friends of Ireland of all Keligious 
Denominations." 

^^ The Irish Society for Legal and Legis^ 
LATiVE Belief, or Anti-Union Association." 

" The Irish Volunteers of 1782." 

Came next the "PmWic Breakfasts^ of which 
I have spoken in a former chapter^ and which 
were held at Homes's Hotel on the Quays. These 
also did a Proclamation slay. 

The « Algerine Act" of 1829 expired in 1831, 
and thereupon arose no less than two popular 
bodies, viz. :— 

The " National Political Union," and 

The " Trades Political Union :" — 

Both had for their main end and object the 
Bepeal of the Act of Union. 

The third "Algerine Act," viz. the Coercion 
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measure of 1833^ enabled the Groyemment to 
recommence the warfiure against agitation, and 
these new bodies died the same deaths as their 
predecessors. Coercion becoming once more 
threadbare towards the end of 1834, Mr. O^Connell 
got up the " Anti-Tory Association," which in 
the succeeding year gave place to the '^ Petition- 
Committee;'' the latter in its torn yielding, in 
1836^ to the ** General Association of Ireland." 

A strange hallucination having come over tha4; 
small, crotchetty, and scarcely tangible party in 
Ireland, who call themselves Whigs, that they 
would do wonders for the Liberal cause, if only 
allowed a dear stage, Mr. 0*Connell determined 
to give it to them, and with it every aid in his 
power, that the world might see what stuff they 
were made of. 

Accordingly, the *^ General Association '* went 
down, and the '* Central B^istration Board" 
arose, and dawdled on most well-behavedly and 
most in»pidly until people forgot to think or ask 
about it, or attend to it at all, and so it fell asleep 
and dreamed itself out of existence. 

Then came the ^^ Precursor Association, for full 
and prompt justice to Ireland, or BepeaL" It 
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was with reference to the management and affidrs 
of this AssoGtation that the unhappy differences 
occurred between Mr. Purcell and Mr. O'ConneU^ 
of which sufficient mention has been already made. 

The artificer and founder of all these various 
associations had now reached the penultimate step 
in his experiment of ^^ Justice to Ireland," as 
promised in 1834. From the first he had not put 
faith in that promise; knowing well that the 
inevitable predonunance and paramount influence 
of English prejudices, passions and mistaken in- 
terests, would defeat the faint good intentions of 
the Whigs, and give the lie direct to the profes- 
sions of other parties to the vote of April 1834. 
But having then resolved to make the experiment, 
he had resolutely carried it out so long as he pos- 
sibly could; and now by the name of the new 
body, (viz. "Precursor,") indicated that the time 
was fast approaching when that experiment should 
end ; worse than total failure having attended it, 
in the fresh encroachments now attempted upon 
the xertricted and diminiflWng franchise of Ireland. 

However, so strong an instance was made to 
him to allow of another mefre-^Mg effort, that he 
consented to suspend for a few months the 
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deciaiye step he was about to take; in order 
that a new '* Reform Registry AuodcOum^ should 
parade its sickliness and feebleness on the political 
stage, and endeavour to ezcite some sympathy 
with Ireland in the assault then being so hotly 
urged against her by Lord Stanley. 

The end came. Lord Stanley succeeded early 
in the spring of 1840 in getting his penal and 
restrictive measure passed the second reading. 
Several English Whigs deserted their party and 
the cause of poor L'eland^ and voted with him. 
There could no longer be a delusion upon the 
mind of any man. Justice would not be done. 
Injustice — ^flagrant, undisguised, imblushing — was 
being inflicted upon her. The Imperial Parlia- 
ment had been once more fully tried, and found 
wanting — wanting to reason, to justice, and to its 
own solemn pledges. The proof had been once 
more given that, in the words of Daniel O'Con- 
nell's maxim : — 

• " Ireland never get trusted but she wa>s betrayed ! " 
There was no longer the shadow of a hope for 
her, but in her own exertions. My father^ there- 
forei threw aside for ever all furtiier trials and 
experiments, anid belief in English political prp- 
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miseS) and shook out and waved to his fel- 
low-countrymen and the world, the banner of 
Bepeall 

There rallied to him immediately some few of 
the ancient leaders of a^tation. But death, and 
(still worse) pltice, or the prospect of place, had 
conmiitted wild havoc among the old staff; and 
their vacancies Were scantily and inadequately 
supplied by younger and unjNractised men. The 
people, however, were ready and true ; and, wher- 
ever they could obtain the aid and benefit of local 
leading and marshalling, hastened to enrol them- 
selves in his ranks. 

It was remarked of Napoleon, that one of his 
chiefest difficulties in his later campaigns arose 
from the disinclination of his lieutenants to forego 
the comforts and enjoyments already won, for 
a repetition of their old hardships and dangers, 
on the chance of an increase of advantages* 

The *^/oremo8t men ofaU the^ Catholic agitators 
manifested pretty generally the same spirit and 
inclination ; and Mr. O'Connell not being one of 
those who wait to have opportunities and helps 
created for them, but who determine to create 
such for themselves, went on, regardless of desei^ 

VOL. I. p 
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tionsj and resolute to do his own duty to Ireland^ 
.whoever might abandon her. 

Early in August he found himself in a diffi- 
culty. The infant Bepeal Association had so far 
progressed in safety, because he had been able 
to attend its meetings himself, or to eecure a 
faithful, talented, and most efficient representatiye 
of his opinions and principles in his secretary, 
Mr. O'Neill Daunt. But now he had to leaTQ 
town for the indispensable relaxation of a few- 
weeks at Darrynane Abbey, and Mr. Daunt's 
private affairs required bis presence at his own 
home in the county of Cork. Who, then, was to 
be his mouth-piece and delegate? 

In this dilemma, (and for some time it was 
a very perplexing dilemma,) I came out of tm/i 
sheR. Not out of an egg-shell; for I was too old 
a bird for that : but out of the moral shell, (if the 
phrase may be used,) in which take refiige the 
victims of morbid constitutional shyness, from the 
many rough rubs they are doomed to feel in life. 

What the struggle in such cases may be, is 
a matter of no interest except to the individual 
sufferer; or perhaps in a remote degree to thosQ 
who happen to be similarly cursed. Of all draw*** 
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backs and difficulties ta an unfortunate agitator, 
mauvaise konte is decidedly the heaviest ; and as 
this demon can never be 'wholly eaorcued, unless 
conquered in early life, the wight thus afflicted, 
who may be luckless enough to have politics and 
a public part thrust upon him, has to fight a new 
and severe battle on each new occasion for his 
coming forward. 

Shortly after leaving school I had thought to 
oppose the proposition for dissolving the Catholic 
Association (in March, 1829), when that step 
was mooted at one of the usual weekly meetings 
of that body, and had got on my legs three times 
to make the opposition ; but, 

" Obstapui^ steternntqae comse ; et vox fjEracibus hsBsit !" 

and that triumph of skeepiskness at the outset was 
not recovered for eleven long years, axad then and 
since but imperfectly. 

Let me give one counsel to all who find this 
evil influence upon them at the outset of life, 
checking their energies, chilling their hearts, and 
impeding in every way their usefulness. Fi^ht 
against it at first, if possible; but first or last, give 
it no quarter, for it will give you none. 

p 2 
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It will cast as it were a sp^ aboat yon^ maMxig 
you say and do often wliat you least would wkh 
to have said or done; often again preventing 
you from words or actions that your judgment 
would recommend; teacliisg others to feel ihe 
distrust of your opinions and capacity that comes 
down like a bleak rain-doud upou yourself at 
times^ with or without cause or reason, prozimate 
or remote; and too frequently condemning its 
yiclims to a more than ordinary experience of the 
disappointments^ mortifications^ regrets^ and bitter- 
nesses of all kinds^ which chequer the life of man. 

I find the following letters from my £Either, 
among other memoranda of the year 1840, in 
connexion with the recommencement of the Repeal 
agitation in that year, and the establishment and 
early progress of the '^ Loyal National Bepeal 
Association." 

" Merrion Square, DMin, 
April 29, 1840. 

" My dearest John, 

« # # « « 

^^ I am getting on famously with agitation* The 
Bepeal will soon spread like wUdfire. 
" After Stanley's blow at our franchise, and the 
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manner in which the House of Commons has 
received it, who can doubt of the necessity of 
BepealP It is true they have not passed his Bill 
yet ; but if they meant to redeem their pledges to 
Ireland^ why should he have got the support he 
has. His bill is only postponed, and unless we 
rouse ourselves, he will succeed. 

** You will have seen the address I drew up for 
the Association — we are now/a/r/y launched. 

*^ I leave in the early boat on Sunday night, 
and will be in the House on Monday night. 

" Your fond Father, 

" Daniel O'Connell." 

The foregoing was written in the first fortnight 
after the Repeal, or ** National Association,"" as it 
was at first simply denominated, had been set on foot. 

The next extracts are of a date several months 
later in the same year, when, as before mentioned, 
I had volunteered to become his delegate during 
the period of his much needed relaxation at Darry- 
nane Abbey. To such of his old friends as may 
chance to look over these pages, there will be 
interest in being reminded, by the minutiae of the 
durections and instructions in these letters, of the 
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activity, and as he would himself have said, the 
efficiency of his intellect, which n^lected nothing, 
and left nothing to chance, when he had an object 
to carry, whether great or small. 

The first ifl dated from his first stopping-pkoe, 
on his journey from Dublin. 

" Marjfioro\ 9 o'Clodt, Friday, SepL 5, 1840. 

** Mt deabest John, 

'* We arrived here a quarter of an hour ago well 
and merry, screeched* a great deal as we came 
along. 

" I want to write to you my directions. 

'* 1st. Gh) to the office of the Dublin Evening 
Post, and get my paper of to-morrow, Saturday, 
directed to Limerick. Leave a written order to 
have it forwarded from to-morrow out to Darry- 
nane Abbey. 

^^ 2d. Do exactly the like at the Monitor office. 

" 3d. Give similar orders at Johnson's respect- 
ing the Sun. 

** 4th. Send the Morning Chronicle that arrives 
to-morrow, Saturday, to Limerick, thenceforward 
to Darrynane Abbey. By your reading the Chro- 

* A playful ezpression for the cheering he had got. 
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nicle at my house^ I will miss the Chronicle which 
wHl arrive in Dublin each Sunday, as you cannot 
forward it on that day, though Johnson could. 

" 5th. Send the Freeman and Re^ster to-mor- 
row to Limerick; afterwards to Darrynane Abbey. 

" 6th. Give directions to Johnson to forward 
the Examiner to Darrynane Abbey. 

" 7th. Send me one Tablet to Darrynane every 
arrivaL 

" 8tL Send me Humphrey's Clock to-morrow 
to Limerick, afterwards to Darrynane. 

** You see what a quantity of commands I have* 
But that which I am most anxious about is that 
you should (M a figure at the Association. It Is 
the best opportunity you could have to Introduce 
yourself quietly and discreetly Into public life, 
especially by showing yourself a man of business* 
The facility of being so will grow upon you, 
though you should feel awkward at first. I im- 
plore of you to try. Begin manfully on Monday* 
* -x- -x- * * 

*' Ever, my own dear John, 
"Your fond Father, 

^^ Daniel O'Connell. 
« John O'Connell, Esq." 
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If 



idt, 8^ 6, 184a 



** My dearest John, 

•x- * « 



" You ought to have sent me the Morning Cfaxo^ 
nicle of Friday, which arriyed yesterday. I know- 
it came in time, because I got the Sun of that 
evening via Johnson & Co. 

'^ I send an address on the subject of the r^is- 
tries. I direct it to Bay. Go and read it before the 
meeting, so that you may read it at the meeting 
legibly 9 as K. M. said about reading the affidavit 

^' Move 1st. The admission of Doctor Cantwell, 
(Bight Rev.) the Bishop of Meath; his diocese is 
the largest in Ireland. Pronounce the deserved 
eulogium on him without any contrast with others^ 
which is always invidious. 

*' 2d. Move the admission of Doctor Blake, 
(Bight Bev.) the Bishop of Dromore. Speak of 
that good Prelate too as he deserves. Bead bis 
letter, move its insertion on the minutes, and that 
I be requested to send him a suitable reply. 

^' 3d. Move the admission of your fair daughter. 

*^ Let the Secretary then read his correspondence 
carefully, so as to prevent confusion. 
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" As I wrote the above, your letter was sent to 
me. I am delighted with the account of your pro- 
ceedings in Committee. Accept my blessing — ^go 
on and prosper. I see I can safely rely on you — 
you only want an opportxmity of showing yourself. 
What about the Morning Chronicle? Look to 
that paper especially. I got Humphrey's Clock at 
Maryboro'. 

" Ever your most tenderly fond Father, 

" Daniel O'Connell. 

« John O'Connell, Esq. 

*' Call on Eitzpatrick, and tell him not to omit 
to send me the published papers respecting Ireland 
in the reign of Henry VIII. I want them at once." 



" Baho88, Cahirciveen, Sept 9, 1840. Wednesday, 

" Mt deabbst John, 
" I came here on Monday from Killamey. Mor- 
gan and suite, as the newspapers say, remained in 
Killamey that day for a stag hunt on the lake. 
They were pleased with the amusement, and came 
here yesterday in torrents of rain. I had ex- 
cellent hunting in the morning ; as good as ever 

p 3 
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I had. To-morrow we go to Danynane, (D. V-) 
I hunt on the way. 

** I got, and could get, the papers only of Mon- 
day, Dublin^ to-iay — ^that is, they were at Cahir- 
ciyeen at 12 last night. As I have those only of 
Monday, I cannot form any opinion save fcGOL 
your outline of the proceedings, (at the Asso- 
ciation on that day,) but I like that outlme 
mucL 

** Attend as much as you can at the Committee. 
Give your best support to Ray, who is just the 
best man in his station I ever met with; beyond 
any comparison the best Protect him from an- 
noyance. There is a man of the name of > 

who is a jealous and most unmanageable man ; he 
endeavours to get others to annoy Bay. Shield 
the latter with temper and tact from all attacks. 

"Get the correspondence abbreviated; if Ray's 
health permit him, he will do it welL The letters 
that come in during the meeting may be read, 
but not inserted in the newspapers until they are 
abbreviated. If necessary, form a Committee for 
abbreviation. Meet every evil with a remedy. 

" You have not sent me the Tablet. I must get 
that : if the one of Saturday last be misemg, get 
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Johnson^ the newspaper agent, to send to England 
for another. 

" You have not sent me the Morning Chronicle 
of either FHday or Saturday. This annoys me 
the more, as I perceive by your letter that one of 
them contains a saucy article on the Repeal. I have 
had more disappointments about newspapers since 
I left Dublin this time than I ever had before. If 
possible, get me a Morning Chronicle with that 
article. Perhaps Bay could give it to you. But 
make me sure of a Tablet of Saturday last, the 
^th instant. 

" There is a most c^nstoerable article on the Be* 
peal in the Sun of Saturday, What a pity that 
Barrett, of the Pilot, does not read and answer 
these articles occasionally! 

Give my love, &c. &c. &c. 

Ever, my dearest John, 
*^ Your most affectionate Father, 

" Daniel O'Connell." 






" Darrynane Abbey, Sept 11, 1840. 

** My dearest John, 
'^ I have got the Tablet I wanted ; and all is 
now quite right. We arrived here yesterday, all 
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welL The new road splendidly beautifoL I 
hunted on the way, and had admirable mnning, 

*^ Say is mistaken. On the registries the title 
need not be shown. That is the law ; bnt he is 
right that several Tory barristers reqnire such 
production against law* 

*^ I was greatly pleased with the procedings of 
last Monday. Tau got on exceedingly welL I 
hope you will do as well next Monday. Deter- 
mine on making topics to speak upon. You will 
delight me by doing business. 

''Your paragraph in Ray's admirable Bepoit 

was just what it ought to be ; dear, and satisfactory 

of its intended object 

***** 

" Your fond Father, 

"Daniel O'Connell." 



** Darrynane Ahhey, SepL 14, 1840. Monday, 

"My dearest John, 

" Congratulate my darling, on the great 

accounts I get of your ■ and business 

habits. I am delighted with you, my darling 

child. 

» 

* * « * « 
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" I think you are right in making the experi-* 

ment of abbreviating the letters before you put 

yourselves under any subsidy to the newspapers. 

I have always found schemes of subsidy fail The 

public will, be assured, come round to the papers 

which give the fuUest report. Everything that 

relates to Kepeal has met an accumulating interest. 

*^ Every letter you will mention the state of 

Kay's health. How I hope that you will all get 

on well at this day's meeting I I shall have no 

publication with the proceedings before Thursday, 

I am not sorry that the attacked yott 

even with ridicule. It is a certsun sign they think 
you worth frightening off the stage, if they can. 
But that they cannot do. 

^^ I should write to Bay, but that I am writing 
to you. Let lum and you set about getting sig- 
natures for the Limerick Provincial Meeting, 
from as many quarters as you can. Espedally 
from Wexford county. If there are any persons 
whom I should specially write to, give me their 
names sCad addresses. Send from yourselves to 
Drogheda. 

« I have had another day's delightful hunting. 
The dogs ran down five hares in the wildest parts 
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of the mountains in noble style. The last, espe- 
cially, was as fine a hunt as ever I saw. Morgan 
and his darling wife are quite well : she and her 

sister admire the place exceedingly. 

* * * * -x- 

" Your most fond Father, 

"Daniel O'Conneli-.'' 



" Darrynane Abbey, 8epL 19, 1840. 

**My dearest John, 

** I am still continuing highly pleased with your 
conduct, and mode of doing business. I have no 
doubt that it will be useful to you during life to 
have an opportunity of making yourself known. 

" I proceed to answer your questions. First, 
Reynolds" [Thwnas^ the present "Marshal" of the 
Corporation of Dublin, and brother of the M.P. 
for that city, 1 848-49,] "is right in saying that it is 
useM to have a petition to Parliament one sub- 
ject of every meeting ; but his case does not apply. 
It was an anti-Tithe* meeting case ; and as they 
were for abolishing tithes, it was agreed that as 
they were not about to petition, they must intend 

* Alluding to the prosecution of Mr. Beynolds and otiiers, 
a few yeazs before. 
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to abolish tithes by other^ that is, by iUeffal 
means. 

** Have, therefore, a petition in every case that 
you can; or, what will do as well, appoint a 
-committee to prepare, and procure signatures to a 
petition. The prayer of every Repeal petition 
must for the present be simply, that the House 
may pass a Bill to Repeal the Act for the legis-*^ 
lative, Union of Great Britain and Ireland- 
nothing more. 

'^ To the second question. I am as decided as 
ever I was in my life, that the plan to subsidize 
the newspapers by taJdng off a weekly quantity 
ought to be rejected. We had twenty such plans 
in the Catholic Association, and every one of them 
proved abortive. If even it were necessary to. 
to give them money, I would do it in cash, and 
take no papers. Any papers gratuitously distri-o 
buted have no other effect, save the raising of a 
belief that the parties do not think their own pro- 
ceedings of sufficient value to be purchased. That 
which is given for nothing is supposed not to be 
better than the price. 

'^But, of course, I admit that our proceedings 
encumber those papers which insert them, eveu 
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in an abridged state. I also admit ihat it is yeiy 
important to have the publication of ^what we do 
as ample as possible* The di£Bculty of getting 
the newspapers to publish in that manner may be 
got oyer by increasing our advertisements in the 
two morning papers and the Pilot. Xiet eveij 
Resolution passed by the Association be pablished^ 
— that isy a substantial advertisement of each 
Association-day'sBesolution, withthegross amount 
received from the last meeting. It will not be 
difficult thus to have a good advertisement after 
each meeting. 

" The Monday meeting — ^that is, the preliminary 
notice of it, may also, and I think should^ be in- 
serted in the morning papers of Saturday^ as well 
as Monday, and in the Pilot of Friday. As we 
go along we shall have more occasions to advertize, 
and I will take care so to arrange when I go up to 
Dublin, that our advertisements shall be a good 

ft 

thing for the honest papers. They may rely on 
my promise, and do you in the mean time consult 
and see how you can augment the advertisements 
to compensate the papers that serve us. This is 
the proper way to assist the friendly press : Bay 
will be able to carry it into effect. Let it^ if 
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possible, be done at once, for the deserring 
papers. 

** The objection to the application of the Repeal 
funds to the Registry in Dublin county is not 
well-founded. It is not for Evans or Brabazon we 
are acting, but for the cause. We are not pledged 
to either of them ; and it may, before the new 
registries are out, be necessary to put out both of 
these gentlemen. We are, I repeat, working for 
the cause; and I hope that we will soon have 
money enough to carry on the registries in every 
county in Ireland. 

" At all events we are pledged to Dublin county 
for the next ensuing Registration session. I do 
therefore entreat that matters may go on as they 
are, until my return. I will then calmly and de- 
Uberately discuss the subject with the dissentients, 
and we will all endeavour to come to the right 
conclusion for the fature. But I repeat that I un- 
derstood^-I may be mistaken, but I very distinctly 
understood — that no alteration in this matter should 
take place until my return. I repeat, that then 
the subject shaU be perfectly open and unbiassed 
for the opimon of each member of the Committee. 
^^ Your article was an excellent one. 
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** I had a splendid day's hunting on Thursday : 
we ran down five hares in the best style, and ^th 
long^ntinued rmming. • • * This 
being a fast-week I have not hunted mnce Thurs- 
day* ♦ *-!(• * * 

*' Ever, my dearest John, &c. &c. 

" Daniel O'Conneli-. 

" P.8. — ^Write articles for the papers as often 
as you can : short and pithy.'^ 



" Darrynane Abbey, Nov, 21, 1840. 

" My deabest John, 

'^ I wrote last night one word of advice respect* 
ing the < Irish Manufacture' meetings. I am yery 
anxious you should do all in your power to help 
their promoters. 

" I now want to write you a few words on 
another subject ; and by way of caution. I allude 
to the subject of representation. 

*' In that excellent paper of yours^ the address 
to the English people against the conduct of their 
press — an admirable address it is^ and I am ex- 
ceedingly pleased witii it— you, however, speak of 
our being supposed, as members of the Repeal 



^ 
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Association, to be representatitea of the Irish 
people. True, you then disclaim that title, but 
you give us a qualified station in some degree of 
the same nature. Now your phrase is perfectly 
accurate in itself> and &ee from being fairly con- 
strued to claim any element of representation. But 
we would not get a fair construction.. 

** We should have the unscrupulous Court of 
Queen's Bench and an Orange jury, who would 
sign our conviction before they heard even the 
evidence for the prosecution. 

'^ What I want to impress upon your mind is 
this — the danger of our assuming any spedes of 
representatite capacity. 

" We must always be an original society — ema- 
nating from no other body or class, and not re- 
sponsible to any other body or class. Our danger 
in point of law is, lest we should be accused of 
being either representaiiives or delegates. Just keep 
this always in your mind : always disclaim unqua- 
lifiedly delegation or representation. 

'^ It is the Irish Convention Act which creates 
the danger ; and the construction put upon that 
Act in Dr. Sheridan's case enhances the danger. 
" You will not, my beloved John, mistake me ; 
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I say this to you not by vraj of reproach but 
fidmply by way of caution. Your anfy reply i% to 
say you will bear my caution in mind. Say not 
one word in explanation of the past. 

*' I also wish to advise you to volunteer yoxir 
services at the Carlow election, and at the preced- 
ing agitation. Write down to Arthur French^ 
or to Mr. Fitzgerald, who acts as secretary — ^Say- 
will ^ve you his address — and offer any aid in 
your power to the success of Mr. Ponsonby's elec- 
tion. Say that you will go about agitating, or 
working in any other way in which you could be 
useful. 

^^ Let these offers come as emanating from your- 
self, and not at all as suggested by me. 

" God bless my dearly loved John ! You are a 
and a to me. God Almighty bless you ! 

" Your most fond Father, 

** Daniel O'Conneul. 

'* It has been literally blowing np and down 
here. Such squalls, such whirlmnds — such raio^ 
snow, storm, &c. I never witnessed. No mischief, 
however, blessed be God !" 
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'*Darrynane Abbey, Dec i, 1840. 

^'My beabest John, 
•* I entirely approve of all you have done. 
Xou have my blessing, my esteem, and my cordial 
love. 

** Kecollect two things — First, that your busi- 
ness is, not to be disturbed by any body ; not, to 
mind what this one or that other said ; and to 
conciliate every body, goody body and indifferent, 
without yielding any principUy and without failing 
to make the good perceive the preference of your 
kindness for them. 

" Secondly : (with reference to the popular desire 
afloat for a joint-stock company of manufacturers, 
artisans, &c. in order to promote the manufacture 
aad consumption of Irish goods,) recollect this ; 
that in a joint-stock concern every contributor, 
even down as low as to him who contributes one 
shilling, is liable to the extent of his fortune or 
means, whatever that may be, for the debts and 
losses of such joint-stock concern. 

^^ I doubt if one constituted on the basis pro- 
posed could be managed with economy and 
prudence. Be therefore cautious how you pro- 
ceed. * * * 
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'^Nextj it is in my mind highly desirable to 

make no opposition to what may promote "Mi ^s 

pecuniary interest in the new a^tation for the 
using domestic manufacture, whereyer such in- 
terests do not clash with public utility. Hie will 
work the harder if he see that his private inter- 
ests are not to be compromised ; and the people 
will thus be better served. 

** I highly approve of Pierce Mahony's Heqni- 
sition (for a general meeting of Irish Reformers). 
It does not imply any dereliction of Bepeal ; and 
that I will practicality prove* And it does not 
assert any such thing. Attend therefore at West- 
moreland Street, and put my name and Maurice's 
to that Requisition. Tell Mahony by a note, 
written when you receive this, that I approve of 

and sign his Requisition. 

■jf * ^t- * * 

^^ I leave this, please God, on Saturday week, 
the 12th instant, for Bahoss ; that is, to-morrow 
week. On the 14th, I intend to go to Ejllarney. 
^ ^ I go to Cork on the 15th, and remain there 
{^tating for the Provincial Meeting on the 16tL 
On the 17 th, I go from Cork to Limerick, and 
on Friday, the 18 th, to Dublin. 
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** Give Ray tHs list, that I may write to Mm 
about my letters and papers. Tell Maurice Pren- 
dergast that I can see him in Merrion Square on 
Saturday, the 19th, and that he can have the 
Charity Dinner any day in the ensuing fortnight, 
beginning with Monday, the 2l8t, which I think 
would be the best day for him. But give him 
the entire fortnight, to choose his own day. 

•X- * * "^^ "5^ 

*'I have had great hunting — only one blank 
day, I have, since I saw you, killed seventy- 
seven hares. Yesterday the most splendid hunting 
I ever saw. 

" Ever, my dearest, dearest John, 

** Your fond, your Father, 

"Daniel O'Connell. 

" See my letter of directions to Ray. Assist 
him ; but let him alone be responsible. You must 
not share the responsibility. I do hate to be dis- 
appointed in my letters and papers.'* 

•X- ^e * ^ -x- 

I have given the foregoing letters in their order 
of dates, without interposing any comment, that 
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the reader might form his own judgment apoa 
them. 

It will be seen how anxioiifl, eonatant and 
tenderly affectionate waa the endeaTour to en- 
courage the fumoe in agitation; OTerwhelming 
with praise every little thing that gave him satia- 
faction^ and so delicately and tenderly touching on 
other points, I have the misfortune of posseaaiig 
but a small comparative number of other letters 
from him» — a misfortune which I feel now ; bat 
for which I was in a manner compensated before- 
hand by its cause, namely, my being so constantly 
in his company or neighbourhood, that there was 
no occasion to write letters. 

Of the other letters that I do possess, I shall 
have occasion to give some at a future stage of 
this work. 

The ^^ Irish Maohufacture^ movement that is 
spoken of in two of those which are given, com- 
menced in the fall of the year 1840, and lasted 
some eight or nine months. It was, as its name 
indicated, a movement in favour of Irish manu- 
factures, by promoting their consumption. Few 
objects more popular in Ireland, and more cried 
out against in England, could possibly be taken 
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up. In fact^ the question of Irish manufactures 
has been^ for more than a century and a half^ one 
of the chief grounds of bitternesses and bicker- 
ings between the two countries. 

*' From the Revolution, till within these few 
years/' said Mr. Pitt, in the English House of 
Commons, a.d. 1785, when discussing the cele- 
brated "commercial propositions" of that year, 
" the system had been that of debarring Ireland 
from the use of her own resources, and making 
her subservient to the interests (so-called) and 
opulence of the English people." 

** Ireland," said the same high authority, nine- 
teen years later, when discussing the first propo- 
sition of the Legislative Union, in 1799, "had 
long felt the narrow policy of Great Britain ; who, 
influenced by views of trade and commercial ad- 
vantage, and stained and perverted with selfish 
motives, had treated her with partiality and 
neglect, and never looked on her prosperity as 
that of the empire at large." 

" Till the year 1780," said Mr. Huskisson, in 
1825, in the Imperial Parliament, " the agricul- 
ture, internal industry, manufactures, commerce, 
and navigation of Ireland were all held in the 

VOL. I. Q 
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most rigid eubserviency to the supposed interests 
of Great Britain. 

" In 1778 there was a proposal to allow Ireland 
to import sugar direct^ and to export everything 
except woollens^ (which manufacture had been 
greatly crippled and restricted by special statutes 
passed in King William the Third's reign,) to pay 
for it; and this proposal was ahnost made a question 
of allegiance by the great towns of Great Britain; 
and so it was lost I 

" In 1779, a more limited concession was also 
lost ! 

** But, towards the close of that vear, the dis- 
asters in North America, and the state o( tZuog^ 
in Ireland, produced a different feeling in the 
British Parliament. State-necessities, acting under 
a sense of political danger, yielded without gnace 
that which good sense and good feeling had before 
recommended in vain ; and in the year 1782, under 
the like pressure, those concessions were rendered 
irrevocable." 

The foregoing testimonies, from unimpeachable 
and very unwilling authorities, will show the state 
of things from which sprung the frequent demon- 
strations, one of the latest of which is aUuded to 
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in the letters of Mr. O'Connell in 1840. From 
Swift's time down to the year just mentioned^ the 
Irish community have at various periods made 
efforts to counterbalance the injurious effect of 
legislative restrictions on their trade and com-* 
merce, by the operation of voluntary national 
ftgreements to give a preference to native manu- 
facture over that imported. 

Swift'8 maxim waa pithy and to the point:- 
*^ Bum everything that comes from England, save 
the eoab !^ — even if seriously and literally adopted 
and acted upon, would not have involved a more 
monstrous absurdity, than the legislation which it 
was put forward to countervail. 

Not the Dutch, nor even the English East India 
Company, in the wildest wantonness of their com- 
mercial jealousy and eagerness to secure unjust 
and pernicious monopolies, ever more flagrantly 
outraged right and reason^ and the dictates of 
sound policy, than did the legislators of England 
in the restrictions, embarrassments, and cruel 
injuries which, at the suggestion of small interests 
and narrow trade prejudices in their own country, 
they inflicted upon the enterprise and commercial 
industry of Ireland. 

Q 2 
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The woollen manufacture of the latter was put 
down by Bpecial statute^ passed openly and de- 
claredly lest the woollen manufacture of the 
dominant country should be interfered with I It 
was not pretended at the time that the contem- 
plated danger hcui cu^uaUy occurred. On the con- 
traryi the fjEict was well known^ that up to that 
time no such interference or competiticm had 
occurred^ or was likely soon to occur. Snt there 
was the chance that at some remote future time ii 
might come about ; and this patdo past futurum 
contingency was held as reason good and sufficient 
to justify an address from both Houses of Parlia- 
ment to the King (William the Third), requesting 
him to ^' discourage the woollen manufacture in 
Ireland;" and his answer, that he would ^^do all 
that in him lay" for that end, as well as the statu- 
tory enactment by which Parliament and Monarch 
gave effect to their declarations. 

Irish cotton manufactures were subjected to 
twenty-five per cent, duty on importation into 
England, and the wecmng of them in England was 
forbidden under heavy penaltiea! 

Direct trade with the colonies was utterly for- 
bidden; and foreign trade practically so ; asoftlz^ 
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articles tliat foreign countries would take from us^ 
nearly all were forbidden to be exported save 
through England. 

There was a similar severity and injustice as to 
our importations. We were obliged to receive 
nearly everything through and from England, 
Indeed^ our importation of some articles — sucb, 
in particular^ as hops — ^from any other country, 
was declared, in the Acts of Parliament prohibit- 
ing it, to be a ^^pMic and common nuisance.^ 

These few details will suffice to show what was 
the original force of the restrictions and trade- 
injustices against which the ^^ Irish manufacture" 
agreements of the last century were directed. If, 
as has been before remarked, those agreements 
were practical absurdities, and total violations of 
sound principles, they were not more so than the 
legislative monstrosities which provoked them. 

Their defeat was easy to b^ foreseen, and pro-^ 
ceeded from very natural causes. Too many 
persons were interested, in Ireland itself, in the 
importation of English goods, to allow either of 
the universality of the agreement, or of good faith 
being always observed, even by those who did 
accept and loudest declaim about it. The most 
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Btreniions and most general effort in this direction 
was made about sixty years ago, and Tras then 
defeated utterly and signaUy by some of the im- 
porting merchants^ who, at the very first mention 
of the matter, took care to lay in much lai^r 
stocks than common of the threatened articlesy and 
afterwards retailed them at their leisure, most 
probably under the denomination of hofne-maDU" 
factures. 

Mr. O'Connell publicly warned the, promoters 
of the last move of this kind — ^that which took 
place in 1840, the period to which his letters just 
given have reference— of the f^ure of all previous 
efforts, with the certainty of disastrous conse- 
quences; inasmuch as the temporary excitement 
created a demand, that, after calling labour into 
action to an imusual extent, speedily subsided 
again, leaving that labour imemployed, and 
thereby creating greater misery than before 
existed. 

But, at the same time, he offered every assist- 
ance in his power, by preaching and example, to 
secure every possible chance of success and per- 
manence to the effort ; and he most fully carried 
out his offers. 
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It was whispered at the time, that not a few 
who were very prominent in the movement had 
valuable agencies from English manufacturers to 
receive and pass off English goods as Irish. To 
render this the easier, Irish marks were counter- 
feited in Manchester, Leeds, &c., on various 
articles sent in; and the trick was completely 
successful. 

At one of the meetings then daily taking place 
in the otherwise unoccupied and deserted Boyal 
Exchange of Dublin, Mr. Mooney, one of the 
foremost and most active propagators of this new 
form of nationality, lamented that the delf and 
earthenware, manufactories of Ireland had so de- 
cayed, or perished, that their produce could not 
be substituted for English or Scotch made cups, 
saucers, plates, &c. &c. 

" But," cried he, with all the joy of a new dis- 
covery, " can we not for a time use glass ? Our 
Irish glass-makers were the most skilful in the 
world. They are not all gone from us even yet. 
Let us call their skill and industry into requisition. 
Let every man who hears me instantly resolve to 
abandon the use of English or Scotch ware ; and 
till we make a proper substitute at home, let us 
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have glass cups, plates^ dishes, pipkms^ pans and 

all!!" 

Upon this hint spake, not so much his willing 
native auditory (whatever might be the extent of 
their capabilities to carry out the advice,) as a 
worthy sharp-scented Englishman from JMtanches- 
ter, who happened to be in the crowd. He in- 
stantly wrote off the news to his principaZ in 
England, and followed his letter himself to press 
in person the idea that had arisen in his mind 
This, which was literally carried out^ was none 
other than the investment of some thousands of 
pounds in getting glass ware of all the before- 
mentioned descriptions cast and moulded^ with, 
upon each article, the stirring legend : — 

*' Erin go Bbagh." 

" Repeal.'' 

and 

" Irish Manufacture ! " 

It is a pity to have to add that so ingenious 
and ready a scheme should have failed. The 
Manchester bagman little knew that amongst the 
crowd who cheered Mr. Mooney's uncompromising 
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proposition, there was but a small per-centage 
who knew the luxury of a tea-cup at all, or used 
any other plate for their scanty meal of potatoes 
than the few rough planks which did duty for 
tables in their wretched lodging-rooms. 

A few of the operatives of various trades com- 
bined to establish "iwarfo" of their own for the 
exdtmve sale of Irish goods, distrusting the regular 
shopkeepers. But even into those marts, or in 
some of them at least, it was ascertained that 
English goods crept in, after a time, and the 
discovery of this fact gave a final blow to the 
movement. 

It never could have had a chance of success 
unless the richer and higher classes had joined in 
it, and they, with few exceptions, held off. Many 
of them indeed over-acted the ^^ liberality^ which 
they professed as a reason for not joining, and 
seemed actually to give a marked preference to 
English and Scotch goods, for fear they should 
be accused of any partiality for the products of 
their own country, or any great anxiety for the 
employment and welfare of their poorer fellow- 
countrymen. 
This over-acted " impartiality," coupled with a 
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CfaumniouB candour in speaking or writing about 
their country, are two characteristics, as striking 
as they are unfortunately common and patent, of 
too many of the classes above the people in 
Ireland. 
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